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THE UNION REVIEW 
Editorials 


Our Need of Community 


Modern man’s pursuit of Freedom has 
ended in loneliness. He is desperately afraid 
and he worships the last symbols of a van- 
ishing order with a blindness that only fear 
can produce. He has persuaded many that 
pursuit of success and good standing in the 
eyes of men is an adequate base for living. 
He has almost persuaded himself. He can- 
not see the axe at the root of the tree to 
which he clings with the fervor of the pro- 
verbial Woodman. 


This atomism has corrupted the Church, 
as well, and in a day which terribly needs 
the preaching of the Gospel of Repentence 
congregations are lectured with book re- 
views, running comments on the news of 
the day, and stories illustrating the Boy 
Scout virtues. As a graduating senior, I 
thank God that I have been given three 
years at U.T.S. during the recovery of that 
Voice of Judgment, even though as far as 
the Church as a whole is concerned it has 
been a voice crying in the. wilderness. The 
beginning of a unique Christian ministry is 
that we be convicted of our own sin, that 
we approach our tremendous responsibility 
not with heroism but with humility. And 
we are to work as a community, knowing 
its calling. 

It has been repeatedly pointed out, and 
well, that a Christian perfectionism which 
does not recognize its share of original guilt 
cannot serve our Lord truly—however 
much it may beat the air or its own chest. 
Most liberal pacifism is properly criticized 
because it has no sense of the tragic com- 
promises and struggles which are part of 


the bearing of the Cross. If a spot of rum 
is the quickest way out of London, “pacif- 
ism” is the quickest way out of a world 
made mean by class struggle and racial 
intolerance. 

But not all pacifism is so marked, and 
the pacifism which carries itself today as 
part of the unique Christian witness com- 
mends itself to us for one basic reason: It is 
the only solid block of community in the 
Church today. The Church as a whole is no 
more one piece than is a bag of shot. But 
the pacifist Christians have given new vital- 
ity to many of the traditional practices of 
vital piety. Fasting, prayer, group confes- 
sional, Bible study, have had a renaissance 
among conscientious people. And in many 
circles we see an approximation of that 
sharing described in Acts 2:41ff and 4:32 
which is fundamental to real brotherhood 
love. The Spirit is there, and many are be- 
ing added to the Church. True security is 
being found in a world whose millstones 
grind out suicides, nervous break-downs, 
death soon or late. Pacifist Christianity, in 
short, has the virtue of being a live sec- 
tarian movement. 

Now I happen to be one of those who 
believes that pacifism is only one of several 
needed emphases today, and not the basic 
one either. It has been my uncomfortable 
experience to see two strong liberal organ- 
izations destroyed in recent months, one by 
Communists and the other by reactionaries, 
in good part because my pacifist colleagues 
stopped to ask themselves “What would 
Jesus do in a case like this?” at the wrong 
moments. And there are other and much 
greater reasons why American pacifism, at 
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least, comes close to being an escape. But if 
the alignment which our Christian witness 
takes is not pacifist alone, what shall it be? 
—wWhere is a remnant being called of any 
other coloring? 

This question is the point of the editorial. 
It is no accident that our teachers have 
spent much time on Sin, and little on Sal- 
vation. For guilt consciousness is the begin- 
nining of wisdom, and we can build a com- 
munity when we are convicted enough to 
know that the world suffers because other 
men are like ourselves. But we must build! 
Prophecy may at first be pure destruction, 
but ultimately it must turn from Amos to 
Deutero-Isaiah. And especially must Chris- 
tian prophecy be responsible in terms of the 
communion. And, to date, pacifist Christi- 
anity is the only sectarianism which can 
claim that one-ness of spirit and purpose 
which should characterize the people of the 


New Covenant. 


“Ye Cannot Serve... ”’ 

In Robert Sherwood’s new play, There 
Shall Be No Night, a Nazi anthropologist 
challenged as to the truth of his “race 
superiority,” replies in something of this 
vein: “No, biologically it isn’t true. But we 
make it true by asserting it. When you 
come to our point of view, science, facts, 
everything fits in.” 

Confronted with this totalitarian claim 
to absolute allegiance, all other claims pale. 
No other is so demanding; none, that is, 
but one—the claim of the Christ. Here we 
see again the age-old conflict between two 
absolute powers, brooking no divided al- 
legiance. It is the ancient struggle between 
Christ and Caesar. 

The facts of life are that men who want 
to live beyond superficiality, beyond the life 
of nothingness, must find somewhere the 
thing for which they can live. And the only 


thing worthy of allegiance is that which 
demands total allegiance. To those outside 
its limits it is ridiculous—‘“to the Jews a 
stumbling block, to the Greeks foolishness,” 
but to those who acknowledge its claim it 
is all. 

Religions aplenty flourished in ancient 
Rome. Only one was so totalitarian that it 
could tolerate no rivals. Its adherents alone 
would burn no incense on the altar of 
Caesar. This religion alone was persecuted 
and tortured—and this religion alone sur- 
vived the Caesars. 

In times when life has run a gentler 
course than in these cataclysmic days of 
the disintegration of a civilization, Christ’s 
demands were shouldered aside. Men’s 
segmented lives found the proper place for 
religion as effortlessly as they filed in the 
proper drawer the records of their con- 
tributions to the church. The demands of 
the Gospel did not penetrate the exteriors 
of life—the outer walls which concealed 
the hollowness within. 

Only now, with the shattering of those 
exteriors in days of wars and rumors of 
war, man sees his being for what it is. 
Necessity teaches us the truth that in re- 
ligion we scorned—that only he that loseth 
his life shall find it. Men cry, “Lo, here 
is the Christ,” and “Lo, there.” False pro- 
phets and false Christs show their signs 
and wonders. In the rise of anti-Christs 
men find the power that can break through 
the veneer of superficialities and reach life 
in the depths of its meaning. The tragedy 
is that the only powers which have crushed 
men’s false security have been the old 
powers which stir men, only to hurl them 
to destruction instead of raising them to 
fulfillment. It is this which has brought 
our hour of crisis. Nothing will do but an 
equally rigorous demand for complete self- 
giving—the demand of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of the Eternal God. “In Him all things 
consist,” and with the completeness of 


totalitarianism, He demands the subservi- 
ence of all things to Him. 

There is no easy sanctification of life 
ahead. Self will not be quieted, and our 
sins will pursue us as they have before. 
And we will be forced to choose in relativ- 
ities, whether we will or not. But turn in 
our tracks we must. We can no longer stop 
our ears to the cry: “Repent, for the 
Kingdom of God is at hand.” For judg- 
ment is imminent. Decision is a necessity; 
hell and deliverance are equally possibil- 
ities. The demand of the Gospel faces us: 
“Seek ye first His Kingdom.” Man can 
muddle through no longer. “Ye cannot 
serve God and Mammon.” R. S. 


Is the Church Fascist? 


During past weeks organized Christen- 
dom has had its eyes on Atlantic City, 
where the Methodists have put into place 
the final pieces of their united structure of 
the Methodist Church. 

The accomplishment of the Methodists 
in maintaining loyalties, blending different 
traditions, and organizing a working frame- 
work for the church’s administration—the 
familiar stumblingblocks to church union— 
deserves our congratulations. We seminari- 
ans are quick to appreciate what one of 
America’s great denominations has 
achieved. 

The only question we would raise is this: 
Why in the midst of such achievement do 
we seem to see a watering down of the 
church’s rigor, a confusion of ends, a tak- 
ing of pride in material, institutional ac- 
complishment which spiritually negates 
most of its significance? This loss of pro- 
phetic judgment is one of the perils of 
union. It seems that a livelier spirit is often 
reflected in schism. The problem becomes 
one of true federalism and synthesis. The 
church must not sacrifice its prophetic rigor 
as it becomes large and united. 


There were events of the Methodist ga- 
thering which point up this problem direct- 
ly. The fascist character of a great section 
of American Protestantism was evident in 
several alarming occurrences, notably the 
invitation and reception given to Congress- 
man Martin Dies, and more notably still 
the calling of police to discipline the Meth- 
odist youth who attempted a rather mild 
protest to his appearance. 

Since the events have a direct interest 
to several at Union, it is important that 
the facts be known as well as we are able 
to ascertain them. Early in the session, it 
was announced by the conference’s enter- 
tainment commission that Mr. Dies would 
speak under its auspices to one of the public 
meetings. Dies’s speech was not made at an 
official meeting of the General Conference, 
but he was invited by the official entertain- 
ment commission. The rumor accompanied 
the announcement that Dies was not the 
commission’s first choice, but since the Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Roosevelt, Secretary Hull, 
one of the associate justices, and perhaps 
others had refused, obviously Mr. Dies was 
being most gracious to come to Atlantic 
City! This explanation did not satisfy a few 
Methodists, to whom Dies and his methods 
are anathema. These few were deeply of- 
fended by the commission’s invitation. It 
was at this moment that a picket line was 
threatened, and the newspapermen natural- 
ly made the most of the threat. (Incidental- 
ly, the press was most fair to the controver- 
sy, and its attitude was, if anything, in fa- 
vor of the protesters.) Consideration of 
picketing continued until shortly before 
Dies’s speech when it was discovered that 
there was a municipal anti-picketing ordi- 
nance, and the plans were discarded in 
favor of distributing a short mimeographed 
objection. 

The Saturday of Dies’s appearance was 
also the conference’s youth day. Saturday 
morning found a growing desire to formu- 


late a protest, and out of this desire came 
the mimeographed statement. It did not 
deny Dies’s right to speak. It did object to 
the official Methodist invitation which 
seemed to endorse his record, and it did ob- 
ject to what Dies stands for. 

When the young people arrived at two 
o’clock Saturday afternoon to distribute 
their paper, they found the auditorium 
teeming with police and plain-clothesmen. 
Where they came from, no one seems to 
know, but the finger of suspicion points to 
the local Methodist committee in charge of 
the city-owned auditorium. The police, on 
their own admission, had been tipped off 
that a red demonstration was underway. 
When they were told that these were Meth- 
odist young people, one of them replied, 
“No, they’re reds!” The police pursued 
their job in modest strike-breaking fashion. 
They closed in on the boys who were dis- 
tributing the protests, took away the pa- 
pers, and in one instance at least slugged 
the arm of a protester. 

By this time, Dies was well into his 
speech inside the auditorium, and a sizable 
scrap was being waged outside the doors. 
Delegates, ministers, laymen, young people, 
police, and officials of the local committee 
figured in it. It should be said that the local 
committee had the law on its side. There 
was an ordinance against the distribution 
of unofficial material. However, it was in- 
voked only against the young people and 
had been obviously ignored during the ear- 
lier part of the conference, when delegates 
were bombarded with petitions and papers. 

Between the speech and the evening 
youth rally, a group of delegates and young 
people went to the entertainment commis- 
sion to try to iron out an understanding. 
The committee was adamant. More and 
more delegates were becoming incensed at 
the injustice of the affair, particularly the 
action of the police against their own Meth- 
odist offspring. As a final gesture, the com- 


mittee refused permission to distribute the 
bills, but said it would not hamper their 
distribution at the evening rally, provided 
the threat to read the protest from the plat- 
form was not carried out. 

The statements were being distributed as 
the eight o’clock hour arrived. Then George 
Houser, a scheduled speaker on the pro- 
gram, approached the rostrum and sailed 
into a vigorous, daring criticism of Mr. 
Dies and the action of the local committee. 
“While Mr. Dies was talking about Amer- 
ican freedom inside these doors,” he said, 
“that same freedom was being flouted out- 
side.” The fever of the audience rose notice- 
ably. Houser had the sympathy of some, 
confused others by his directness, but the 
majority were not with him. The day closed 
with the issue on everybody’s tongue. Some 
counseled the young people to get down 
on their knees and thank God for men like 
Martin Dies. Others were glad that Houser 
had put into circulation the sentiments 
which otherwise would have been lost in 
the obscurity of Methodist courtesy. 

The conclusion of the struggle is not yet. 
It was the first time that Methodists had 
called in the police for disciplining their 
own Methodist brethren. This is a sore that 
will continue to be troublesome. But most 
important of all to Protestantism in Amer- 
ica is the warning which the whole episode 
fairly shouts. In the hysteria of anti-alien- 
ism, anti-communism, anti-fascism, any ex- 
treme of fascism can be sold to the plain- 
speaking and plain-doing Christians of 
America. The protesters did not win the 
day at Atlantic City. They may have made 
gains, but even that is to be doubted. The 
rank and file of church people in America 
are citizens of their nation before they are 
citizens of the Kingdom of God. They hate 
before they love. They are as willing as 
were German Christians in 1933 to accept 
temporal promises in exchange for their 
true Christian freedom. 


Permanent Values in Liberal 
Christian Theology 


Eugene W. Lyman 


Criticism of liberal theology should be 
accompanied by an assessment of its posi- 
tive values. Such an assessment will be 
made by historians later, but it is for ihe 
health of theology and of the preaching of 
the gospel that it should be going on now. 
Liberal theology arose in reaction against 
authoritarianism and against rationalism. It 
arose also under stimulus from the scientific 
and historical spirit, and from movements 
for freedom and democracy in the world 
at large. And most important of all, it 
arose from direct insights into prophetic re- 
ligion and the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

It is true that liberal theology has taken 
on coloring and bias from the culture in 
which it developed and which is now un- 
dergoing searching test and transformation. 
This influence has had the effect of diluting 
or perverting liberal theology in varying 
degrees. The liberal spirit itself should wel- 
come critical attack upon such effects. Lib- 
eral theology should be ready to acknowl- 
edge its sins of commission and omission. 
But if we are not to return to authoritarian- 
ism or to the rationalism of the Protestant 
scholastic period, and if we are not to be 
unduly dominated by the present time- 
spirit, we should seek out and hold fast to 
certain permanent ‘values which liberal 
theology has possessed. 

Among these permanent values is the 
maintenance of a close and vital relation 
between faith and reason. This does not 
mean that the two are to be identified, or 
that either can displace the other. But it 
means that each needs the other for full 


fruitfulness. Faith is indispensable for the 
fullest and deepest relations with reality. It 
is required in receiving the revelation of 
God in present experience, and for his 
transforming work in the soul. It is required 
for deliverance in situations of crisis, for 
responsible facing of the future, for creative 
action. Reason is indispensable for gaining 
judgments of truth about reality. Truth is 
not presented to us by experience, as the 
morning paper is delivered to us at our 
door. Rather, experience like the morning 
paper presents a great variety of reports 
about our world, which require to be sifted, 
criticized and interpreted if they are to 
yield us truth. Religious experience too 
needs to be criticized and interpreted by 
reason. The revelation of God in present 
experience apprehended by faith needs to 
be brought into relation with God’s actual 
ways of working in the world as learned by 
the aid of reason. Reason is necessary for 
tested judgments and wholeness of view in 
regard to truth. Faith is necessary for the 
discipline and purification of the soul that 
makes the judgments, for new insight and 
power from the depths of reality, and for 
responsible and creative action. 

Reason may be corrupted by sinfulness 
and so may faith. Without faith reason may 
unwittingly be controlled by personal will- 
fulness or social bias. Without reason faith 
may become arrogant or self-righteous. 
When they are in vital relation to each 
other there is clearer apprehension of truth 
and a profounder relation to Ultimate 
Reality. 


A second characteristic of liberal theol- 
ogy which is of permanent value is that it 
holds to the union of the transcendence and 
the immanence of God. If one thinks of 
God wholly in terms of immanence, God 
becomes identical with the world-process 
or with a stream of tendency within the 
world-process. The highest wisdom in the 
world is then the wisdom to be found in 
the mind of man, and faith in God cul- 
minates in faith in man. If one thinks of 
God wholly in terms of transcendence, one 
sharply separates the Eternal from things 
temporal, the Creator from his creatures. 
One affirms that a great gulf exists between 
the righteous God and sinful man. And 
then one holds that this gulf is bridged at 
only one point—in the Incarnation. 

In contrast to each of these extremes lib- 
eral theology holds that the eternal God is 
in living relation with the world and with 
all the children of men. It finds him to be 
immanent in the order and beauty of the 
world and in the creative activity which 
has brought man into existence and which 
endows him with personality, with freedom 
and with some measure, however slight, of 
creative power. It finds God to be imma- 
nent also in the prophetic summons to 
righteousness, in the judgments that fall 
upon man’s sinfulness and in the mercy 
which works for man’s redemption from 
sin and for his restoration to fellowship with 
God. In the mystery of his being, God 
transcends the world and the mind of man, 
but the mystery is at the same time a re- 
vealed mystery, made known in the person- 
ality and redemptive power of Jesus Christ 
and in the continuing work of his Spirit in 
the lives of his followers. 

Dr. John Baillie, in his recent book, Our 
Knowledge of God, protests against exces- 
sive immanentism and seeks to secure a 
proper realization of the transcendence of 
God. But he is also concerned to preserve 
the truth for which both immanentism and 


mysticism stand. He affirms “the continu- 
ing communion between God’s Spirit and 
the spirit of man” (p. 41). “Nor can we 
believe,” he writes, “that there is no other 
way of conceiving the approach of God to 
man than as the speaking of a Word which 
man is called upon to hear.” (P. 239; see 
all of section 19.) The right interpretation 
of the transcendence and the immanence of 
God is a task to which theology must re- 
peatedly return; but if either of these two 
ways of thinking of God is relinquished, an 
essential element of the Christan faith is 
lost. 

A third permanent value of liberal the- 
oology has already been implied. It is the 
insistence upon the centrality of the histori- 
cal personality of Jesus Christ for our faith 
and our salvation. This means that Jesus 
Christ is not simply a great spiritual figure 
of the past, always to be remembered but 
destined to be outgrown and surpassed. 
Some indeed have held that he already has 
been surpassed in meaning for our time by 
Goethe, or Marx, or Lincoln. It means, ra- 
ther, that God’s eternal nature and saving 
love were manifested in Jesus Christ in an 
unsurpassable way for all time. Hence it is 
that cur modern civilization is brought to 
judgment by comparison with his life and 
spirit. Hence it is that our boasted modern 
science in its concrcte meaning for society 
must be judged according to its use for the 
ends of his Kingdom. It is indeed not diffi- 
cult in these days to perceive that it is to 
Jesus Christ that we must turn for the re- 
demption of our civilization or for the shap- 
ing of a new and better one. 

The primacy of the historical personality 
of Jesus Christ also means that the Church 
itself, and its dogmas and ideals, are to be 
judged in the light of Jesus and his spirit. 
The dogmas are profound interpretations 
of him; but in a more fundamental way he 
interprets the dogmas and transcends them. 
The Church is a vital expression of his spirit 


and is essential to the continuing of his 
revelation and salvation. But the church is 
always to be purged and revivified by the 
revelation already made in Jesus and by 
the present experience of his spirit. Jesus is 
not a mere point of reference to which the 
ideas and experiences most satisfactory to 
later generations can be carried back. He 
is not a lay figure on which eternal ideas 
have been draped. He is the actualizing in 
a historical personality of the love of God 
and of the grace, truth, righteousness, and 
power which belong to that love. 

This centrality and primacy of the his- 
torical Jesus implies that we have a knowl- 
edge of him adequate for such supremacy 
in our thought and lives. Such knowledge 
liberal theology holds that we possess, and 
to the establishing of this knowledge liberal 
theology has made a great contribution. 
The gaining of this knowledge requires 
both the weighing of historical evidence 
and spiritual intuition; but both are like- 
wise required for knowing the Hebrew pro- 
phets or any great spiritual movement in 
history. This knowledge of the historical 
Jesus is also required for estimating the 
various contents of the New Testament, 
whether it be the book of Revelation, or 
the epistle of James, or the different as- 
pects of the thought of Paul. 

A fourth permanent value of liberal 
theology is the close and vital relation 
which it sees between the religious and the 
ethical in the Christian way of life. Here, 
as in the case of faith and reason, neither 
of the two should displace the other. When 
the religious side of Christianity has dis- 
placed the ethical side the result has been 
an unfruitful mysticism or an other-worldly 
dogmatism. When the ethical side has dis- 
placed the religious the result has been a 
superficial and uninspired moralism. 

But there has been a vital union of the 
ethical and the religious from Amos—and 


from Mosaic religion before him—to the 
Johannine epistle in which love for God 
and love for man are inseparable. Jesus 
united these two aspects of Christian ex- 
perience in the two great commands and 
throughout his teaching. Paul united them 
in his interpretation of the gifts of the 
Spirit. When these two sides of experience 
are in vital union, the sense of sin is deep- 
ened and made more pointed. Repentance 
is not separable from fruits meet for re- 
pentance. And having all faith is seen to 
avail nothing if one have not love. 

One of the great results of this union of 
the religious and the ethical sides of Chris- 
tian experience in liberal theology has been 
its development of the social gospel. The 
social gospel means far more than a pro- 
gram of social ethics. It means that God 
wills the redemption of society as well as 
the individual, and that as individuals ex- 
perience redemption they become centers 
of redemptive living in society. The social 
gospel teaches that reconciliation to God 
through the grace of Christ inspires and 
empowers for a reconciling work among 
men. To be called to work for the over- 
coming of social injustice, of enmity be- 
tween nations and races, and to the realiza- 
tion of wider and deeper fellowship among 
men is to be called into fellowship with the 
eternal God and his incarnate Son. It will 
be a calamity if any subsequent develop- 
ments in theology or in the life of the 
Church should lead to an obscuring of the 
social gospel, since as yet only a limited 
portion of the churches has appreciated its 
significance and its summons. 

Theology has already been the gainer 
through the criticisms of the extent to 
which liberal teaching was influenced by 
the time-spirit of the past century. But if 
this criticism should lead to the relinquish- 
ing of such values as have just been pointed 
out, the loss might be greater than the gain. 


E. W. Lyman: Teacher and Thinker 
Walter Marshall Horton 


Any account of Prof. Lyman’s life work 
must begin with an appreciation of his 
teaching. Some thinkers are only inciden- 
tally teachers; they teach by allowing stu- 
dents to listen in, so to speak, while they 
carry on a soliloquy. With Prof. Lyman it 
has always been the other way around. He 
is first of all a teacher; his way of philoso- 
phizing is to think with, not for his stu- 
dents; to help them give birth to their 
thoughts as Socrates helped his disciples; 
to point them back of himself to the great 
thinkers and the great sources of evidence. 
He has never concealed his own thoughts, 
but has offiered them modestly as one 
more set of ideas to be critically evalu- 
ated. Dialogue, not soliloquy, is the 
form in which his ideas are im- 
plicitly couched, even when they stand 
by themselves on a printed page. His in- 
fluence is thus primarily to be measured by 
the volume of thought which he has elicited 
in others. If he had never given a speech 
or written an article, that influence would 
still be immense. 

His method of teaching is derived from 
a great master of Socratic dialogue, Pro- 
fessor Garman of Amherst. Garman’s 
method, as Lyman describes it, was “to de- 
velop basic philosophical problems in such 
a way as to render them vital for students, 
and then to make the students wrestle with 
these problems in class discussion and by 
menas of brief papers” before presenting 
his own connected views to the class in 
“pamphlet” form.' How effective _ this 
method has been in Lyman’s hands, multi- 
tudes of his former pupils can now testify 


1, Ferm, Contemporary American Theology, 


Vol. II, p. 107. 


It requires, of course, endless tact and pa- 
tience, and great faith in the capacity of 
immature minds to reach truth indepen- 
dently. That tact and patience and faith 
have never been lacking. One might almost 
think Dr. Lyman believed in Platonic rem- 
iniscence and pre-natal omniscience, so 
considerate and reverent is his dealing with 
“fool questions” and “fool remarks.” Stu- 
dents have sometimes said that Lyman’s 
intuitive discernment of what they were 
fumblingly attempting to say, and his faith 
in their capacity to reason about high and 
difficult matters, have made them philoso- 
phers in spite of themselves. No authorita- 
tive method of teaching could possibly have 
done so much for them. 

Lyman’s method of thinking is as So- 
cratic as his method of teaching. I recall 
my first impression of it, when I heard him 
lecture at Union on The Experience of God 
in Modern Life, the year before he became 
a member of the Union faculty. The im- 
pression was well summarized in some 
words which Dr. McGiffert used in thank- 
ing the lecturer: “You have led us by a 
long and toilsome road to a high place.” 
Toilsome and slow must always be the 
progression of thought, when it evades no 
difficulty that lies in its path, but patiently 
analyzes it, systematically considering all 
proposed solutions, extracting from each 
inadequate view its portion of truth, and 
finally arriving at a solution which repre- 
sents maximum validity and includes the 
best in all that has been eliminated. One 
cannot read Lyman as one reads a novel— 
any more than one can read St. Thomas. 
He compels one at each step to stop and 
consider. Not that he is incapable of 


straightforward, limpid exposition of his 
thought. In sermons and addresses he has 
expressed the faith that is in him with un- 
ashamed directness and child-like sim- 
plicity. (Compare, as one of the few exam- 
ples of this in print, his “tract for the times” 
on The God of the New Age with the 
above-mentioned lectures on The Experi- 
ence of God in Modern Life.) But as a 
thinker, the same man who is thus capable 
of reaching a “high place” in one swift in- 
tuitive leap of faith considers it his duty 
to retrace his steps and toil up the slope, 
chopping each foothold with the ice-axes of 
philosophical criticism, to make sure the 
whole route is safe for other climbers. 

From his earliest to his latest published 
article, Lyman’s method of thinking has 
always been Socratically critical, but his 
criterion of truth has steadily become 
clearer and more comprehensive. Since he 
will probably be longest remembered by his 
fellow philosophers for his contributions to 
the theory of religious knowledge, we shall 
concentrate our attention upon this aspect 
of his thought. 

The theory of religious knowledge which 
Lyman espoused in his earliest writings was 
a form of pragmatism. Pragmatism seemed 
to him to promise a resolution of the con- 
flict between theological dogmatism and 
scientific empiricism. The regnant type of 
scientific empiricism refused to admit any 
process of truth-seeking except “‘intellec- 
tual analysis,’ and so tended to exclude 
moral and religious values from the know- 
able universe. Speculative idealism at- 
tempted to fight science with its own in- 
tellectual weapons; but the towering struc- 
ture of logic which it reared was largely 
irrelevant to the moral and religious inter- 
ests it was designed to conserve. Ritsch- 
lianism vindicated the autonomy of moral 
and religious values against the excessive 
pretensions of speculative logic; but it left 
these value-judgments isolated from the 


theoretical judgments of science, and so 
perpetuated an unfortunate dualism be- 
tween faith and knowledge. Pragmatism, 
on the other hand, tended to overcome this 
dualism; it made clear the réle of faith in 
science and the possibility of turning reli- 
gious faith into verified knowledge by con- 
sidering its practical consequences in history 
and experience. The one thing that trou- 
bled Lyman in pragmatism was its theory 
of the relativism of truth; the practical 
“working” of ideas to him was not a sur- 
rogate for objective truth but a way of 
confirming objective truth. 


A theory of religious knowledge which 
William James had asociated with pragma- 
tism in the Varieties of Religious Expe- 
tence was mysticism. Lyman became con- 
vinced very early. that James’s identifica- 
tion of mysticism with Christian faith was 
erroneous. Faith, in the Hebrew-Christian 
revelation, with its strong ethical-social 
concern, stands in sharp contrast with that 
extreme type of mysticism which claims 
to reach absolute truth independently of 
history and morality. But though Lyman 
has continued to reject the claim of mysti- 
cism to a private and exclusive avenue to 
truth, he has been more and more im- 
pressed with the contribution which mysti- 
cal intuition can make as one of several 
avenues to truth. The influence of Bergso- 
nian intuitionism upon his thought, and 
the cumulative effect of years of study of 
the mystics in his seminar, have gradually 
led him to a belief in objectively valid in- 
tuitions, which has become one of the hall- 
marks of his mature theory of religious 
knowledge. It has never displaced the 
strong ethical emphasis which he inherited 
from Ritschlianism and pragmatism; in- 
deed he has continued to give an extraor- 
dinary place to ethical questions in his gen- 
eral course in the Philosophy of Religion; 
but the mystical interest has balanced the 
ethical, interest, and given it a deeper re- 


ligious-metaphysical grounding. Seelye Bix- 
ler has given an excellent summary of the 
state of Lyman’s thought in the earlier 


years of his teaching at Union: 

Lyman is not an absolute idealist, because 
he sets too much store by the reality of time 
and of the moral struggle; he is not allied 
with the mystics, because of their sacrifice of 
the active and social aspects of religion to 
the quietistic; he is not a Ritschlian, because 
he is unwilling to give up metaphysics; and 
he hardly agrees with the relative condition 
in which pragmatism leaves the idea of truth. 
But he does hold, with the idealists, that 
Mind dominates the cosmos; with the mystics, 
that intuitions are valid; with the Ritschlians, 
that religion works by value-judgments; and 
with the pragmatists, that truth comes by 
drawing on the entire spiritual life of man.? 


In his most recent writings, Lyman has 
accepted the term realism as the best desig- 
nation for his theory of religious knowledge. 
The term is a good one, for nothing is more 
marked in this final phase of his thought 
than a clear break with subjectivism and 
relativism in every realm (“panrealism’”). 
In the realm of cosmology, he takes the 
data of science realisticaily, and natural ob- 
jects as independently real; in the realm of 
ethics, he takes moral values as intuitively 
grasped realities by which pragmatic suc- 
cess is measured, not vice versa; in the 
realm of religious faith and experience, he 
takes divine revelation and divine initiative 
as the prior ground of all human religious 
discovery.’ In this last and highest realm, 
Lyman’s realism falls in with the current 
swing toward the supremacy of revelation 
in theology, but without giving the slightest 
aid or comfort to the Barthian reaction 
against natural theology and philosophy of 
religion. For Lyman, then, each area of ex- 
perience is relatively independent, but each 
is bound “to critize and to supplement all 
the others, on the basis of a parity in re- 


2. Bixler, article on Lyman in the Congrega- 
tionalist, Vol. CXII, p. 336. 

3. Cf. his important essay on “Revleation and 
Christian Experience” in The Gospel, the Church, 
and Society: Congregationalism Today. 
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spect to the claim to be a commerce with 
reality yielding metaphysical insight.”* 

The importance of the philosophy of re- 
ilgion has risen and fallen more than once 
in Professor Lyman’s life-time. For specu- 
lative idealism, it represented a higher 
truth to which theology was only a popular 
approximation; for Ritschlianism, it yielded 
to a theology of faith and value-judgment 
entirely divorced from metaphysics; in the 
period of confusion following the downfall 
of Ritschlianism, philosophy of religion 
practically took the place of theology for 
most liberals; now again it is threatened 
with exile by renascent theological dogma- 
tism. Through all these chances and 
changes, Lyman has pursued his way im- 
perturbably, convinced that Christian theo- 
logy and philosophy of religion are both 
needed to perform distinct but supplemen- 
tary functions. His attitude in this respect 
is closely analogous ‘to that of Professor Gil- 
son among Roman Catholic thinkers. Gil- 
son appreciates the intuitionistic and volun- 
taristic tradition in Catholic thought as 
Lyman appreciates Protestant mysticism 
and pragmatism; but he rejects the “theo- 
logism” of St. Bonaventure as Lyman re- 
jects the theological dogmatism of Ritschl 
and Barth. I am profoundly convinced that 
the type of Christian philosophy repre- 
sented by Lyman and Gilson —Christian 
in substance, rational in form and method 
—is the true philosophia perennis, which 
will continue to serve the Christian move- 
ment as long as it shall endure, guarding 
it against the chills and fevers of rational 
scepticism and theological dogmatism with 
which it is beset in every generation. I am 
proud and grateful to have studied with “ 
both Lyman and Gilson; and though their 
background and their manner of expressing 
their views differ widely, I always think of 
them together. 


4. Theology and Modern Life (essays in honor 
of Professor Rall), p. 149. 


Imagery and Worship 
John Joseph Stoudt 


American Protestant churches have in- 
herited vague iconoclastic tendencies with 
the result that their worship is colorless and 
often lacking in imaginative realization of 
religious ideas. Iconoclasm was originally 
the proper rebellion of the Reformers 
against a seedy degenerate worship of 
graven images, but now there is doubt 
whether this originally impetuous aspect of 
Protestantism has not become irrational 
and merely a hangover from a more en- 
thusiastic age. Our modern worship is in 
no danger of image-worship; in fact, the 
dull monotony of free church worship is so 
painful that the hue and cry for a richer 
approach is wide-spread. The attempts to 
reform worship assume two forms; firstly, 
a return to traditional Christian patterns: 
the pericope, the church year, and the other 
historical components of the Christian cul- 
tus; secondly, emphasis of the secular ele- 
ments in worship: the secular church year 
—Mothers’ Day, Fathers’ Day, Be-Kind-to- 
Grandmothers Day, etc., the overemphasis 
of music, and general secularization of the 
sanctuary. 

One means of enriching worship has 
been overlooked: the reintroduction of in- 
tensive, legitimate realization of Biblical 
imagery. For the greater part of Christian 
history the worship service was marked by 
use of allegory and symbolism. We, how- 
ever, have been taught to spurn allegory 
* and symbolism because what we want is the 
naked truth—an attitude predicated upon 
the assumption that man in his sin can 
know truth. And this is precisely the point 
at issue: does man bow his head to God? 

In Reformation times image-breaking 
was popular sport and Calvin’s spiritual 


progeny were energetic in their ecclesiastical 
freebooting. Their enthusiasm to obey the 
second commandment led them to shadow- 
box with the spirit of the eighth. They 
sought to purge their worship of blind 
adoration of 


Sticks and stones 
And marty’s bones. 


They wanted to worship in spirit and in 
truth, shunning like the plague the images 
their fathers had adored, and condemning 
the “fabrication of Gods of wood, stone, 
gold, silver” and other corruptible mate- 
rials. And in so doing they have made a 
god of their own reason—an image that 
now must also be destroyed. 

Simplicity in worship is, then, the proper 
inheritance of Protestantism, but the con- 
demnation of the Reformers was directed 
against graven images. Calvin did not op- 
pose proper use of selected mental images. 
He expressly differentiates between “certain 
signs” which God adopts to reveal himself 
to men and those other visible “represen- 
tations of the deity” which dishonour “the 
majesty of God by mean and absurd fic- 
tion.” Yet he admits that these “certain 
signs” afford clear intimations of His in- 
comprehensible essence” and that they are 
the “symbols of celestial Glory.” Calvin, 
high-priest of iconoclasts, distinguished be- 
tween graven images and poetic imagery— 
a distinction which his followers have for- 
gotten. 

And it is the re-introduction of the sane, 
reasonable use of poetic imagery which 
may bring to the American churches a new 
measure of devotion. 


II. 


Indeed, it is precisely the enthronement 
of human reason which has led to the de- 
generation of free church worship. God has 
been pictured as saying: “Come, let us 
reason together!” Yet if God is God, if He 
is all that we believe Him to be, then He 
must be infinitely more than finite, “reason- 
able” human minds can comprehend. 
Helpless, world-shackled man must bow 
even his reason before God, for this is the 
beginning of worship. Man must admit an 
image, a metaphor, a symbol as his only 
approach to God—for he cannot know the 
Transcendent God. An image is noumenal, 
for it is an approximation of the external 
form of an object, not of its inner being. 
A symbol is the expression of meaningful 
experience—experience that cannot be ra- 
tionalized into words. Indeed, much has 
already been communicated symbolically: 
“The Kingdom of Heaven is like unto a 
man... ,” God is Love, Christ is the 
shepherd of the sheep, the lamb of God, the 
cornerstone that the builders rejected, the 
lion of the tribe of Judah, the bright and 
morning star, the Son of God, the Sun of 
Righteousness, the Light of the world, etc. 
Man owns good authority for the surrender 
of his reason to poetic and imaginative 
realization of the divine! 


This fact must be faced by those who 
want to direct worship: imageless, absolute 
comprehension of God is impossible be- 
cause all of our conceptions are misconcep- 
tions and themselves inadequate. Images 


alone possess the noumenal reference which 
points to the complete otherness of God. 

The inexhaustible source for such imag- 
ery is Scripture, for in the articulation of 
their worship experiences Christians have 
found in their sacred book a treasure-house 
of revealed imagery. For a greater part of 
Christian history the Bible was construed 
allegorically, although sometimes distorted- 
ly. Song of Songs was a thesaurus of im- 
ages, and even though we know that the 
book was originally a lustful, sensuous love 
lyric this in no way detracts from its de- 
votional character—a fact well-known by 
those who closed the Old Testament canon. 

The re-introduction of allegorical use of 
Scripture does not imply abandonment of 
the Christian search for the “naked” truth. 
It is the simple admission that truth is 
supra-rational. It is the admission that there 
is a correlation between devotional depth 
and imaginative fertility. Ruskin was not 
the first critic to relate devotion and artistic 
impulse; Clement of Alexandria urged 
Christians to ornament their minds, hearts 
and houses with finite, admittely inadequate 
symbols of the transcendent God. Here is 
the point. Devotion is realized in imagina- 
tion; imagination is realized by noumenal 
symbolism. The Christian who can see his 
God as revealing Himself in finite symbol 
and image will find a new measure of devo- 
tion; he will find depth and profundity 
where there had been shallow and slavish 
trust in the adequacy of man’s reason. 

This is the beginning of worship: humil- 
ity and surrender to God. 
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Two Streams in Our Desert 


Merrimon Cuninggim 


The world, we are told, is “crying out for 
Christ.” Here and there, in our local situa- 
tions, the cry is having a difficult time mak- 
ing itself audible. In fact, as we are plagued 
by our own particular problems, we may 
come to feel that the cry doesn’t even 
exist. But maybe the sense of those who tell 
us of a Christ-seeking world is that the 
world ought to cry out, that the need of the 
world is Christ. And with this we can agree. 
We can find unanimity in the diagnosis that 
the patient is in a parlous state. The medi- 
cine must be Christianity. 

Yet there are several brands of this much- 
needed medicine. Our agreement goes no 
further than the diagnosis. Consider for a 
moment the multitude of differing points of 
view among Christian leaders about the in- 
ternational situation. Some of us want to go 
to war, or talk as if we did; others of us 
want to fight those who want to fight. And 
our differences go further. Some of us, at 
least theologically, are totally depraved; 
others of us have been sanctified. Some of 
us are liberals still; others of us are tired. 

Do these irreconcilable differences mean 
that, in our desert of a world, there are no 
clear-running streams at all? As a student 
at Yale Divinity School, I have thought 
there were noticeable here two attitudes to 
which all Christians can subscribe, two 
trends of thought which are becoming oper- 
ative in the Church at large. May we, in 
these emphases, find that our dissimilarities 
fade away, and that our “good news” be- 
gins to make a concerted impact on the 
world. 

The first of these atmospheric conditions 
is an increased interest in ordinary Christian 
living. From a realistic observation of the 


chaos around us springs this interest in 
questioning ourselves as to what it means to 
live as a Christian. 

An example of this trend was afforded 
by a visit of Gypsy Smith to our campus. 
Our weekly news-sheet reported as follows: 
“Everyone was interested to know whether 
the evangelist’s persuasive powers could 
make a stir in the academic smugness of 
the Quadrangle. We wondered what im- 
pression he could make on students who 
often amused themselves after dinner by 
lampooning revivalism. . . . “You must be 
a good man if you want people to believe 
your message,’ he said in substance. ‘You 
must have something to share before you 
can share it’.” 

And the editorial reaction: “The Gypsy 
here struck a personal note that sounded 
uncomfortably close to a deep need in the 
lives of many theological students. He is 
right. The acid test of our fitness for the 
ministry generally comes when our congre- 
gations have opportunities to compare our 
lives with the message that we preach. 
The problem is not solved by diluting the 
message so as to make it compatible with 
our manner of living.” 

The wrong impression must not be 
gained; all of us are not yet “persons of 
eminent piety.” But we have begun to think 
more about our own personal life. Theol- 
ogy, for example, is still important for us; 
but we have also become interested in the 
everyday expression of the theologian’s 
faith. The primary question is not, “Is my 
doctrine of the Atonement theologically 
sound?” but rather, “Is the love of Christ 
visible in me?” Henry Webb Farrington, 
while still a student, put this attitude into 
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words of living song: 
I know not how that Calvary’s cross 
A world from sin could free; 


I only know its matchless love 
Has brought God’s love to me. 


And we might unpoetically add, “has 
brought the necessity of carrying that love 
into all our everyday experiences.” 

This does not mean that an escape is 
being sought from the crisis around us in a 
re-emphasis on personal religion. There is a 
second attitude which, linked with the first, 
invalidates such a conclusion. There seems 
to be today, at Yale and elsewhere, a deeper 
sense of consecration and a more dynamic 
feeling of urgency about the tasks which 
confront the Christian minister. . 

This, again is an attitude not automati- 
cally present in a seminary or in the active 
ministry. On the contrary, it is often most 
pitifully absent. Probably we were impelled 
into the ministry by a powerful drive in our 
lives and a great conviction. Coupled with 
such a conviction there was probably a ten- 
sion, a sense of strain with the secular world 
in which we were placed. Then we went 
away to seminary. And immediately we 
were surrounded by others, all of whom 
were going into Christian work. As a con- 
sequence, the tension relaxed. The sense of 
urgency in our mission was lost. We began 
to see our work as a pretty swell little job, 
and we forgot the big task we intended to 
have a shot at. 

What happened when the student be- 
came the minister? Being still a student, 
I wouldn’t know; but I can make a fairly 
good guess. At least it can be noticed that 
an editorial in Fortune, mistaken or not, 
can serve to stir up mightily the gentlemen 


of the cloth. Ruskin once said, “The min- 
istry is the only profession I know of in 
which mediocrity is put up with on the 
grounds that the gentleman is a good man.” 
Is it not true that a sympathetic parish, as 
well as a seminary environment, can serve 
as a cause for relaxation? Active ministers, 
as well as theological students, may be in- 
fected by a loss of vision. 

Such a picture, it is suggested, is too often 
the story of what happens to theologs and 
pastors. But in these days the picture is not 
completely true. The world is godless and 
crazy; our reaction is increasingly becom- 
ing, first, to examine our own personal con- 
duct more thoroughly and, second, to re- 
capture the drive, the dynamic, the sense of 
urgency about the tasks of the Christian 
worker. With differing theological and 
ethical presuppositions, we can, and are, 
coming out together in this attitude. We 
are not allowing ourselves to be lulled, as 
easily as formerly, into attrition and inac- 
tion by the ease and sympathy of our sur- 
roundings, whether seminary or parish. We 
are realizing anew the work to which we 
are called as servants of Christ; and we 
have a new zest for the battle. Whether we 
are still in the midst of, or have finished, 
“our days of preparation,” we can sing ever 
more courageously the words of another 
hymn written when its author, Ernest 
Shurtleff, was still a student: 


Lead on, O King Eternal, 
The day of march has come; 
Henceforth in fields of conquest 
Thy tents shall be our home: 
Through days of preparation 
Thy grace has made us strong, 
And now, O King Eternal, 
We lift our battle song. 
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The Journal of a Frontier Pastor 
Ed Cadigan 


August 5... reached Cut Knife and the 
church and manse, found three ladies and 
two men busy varnishing floors, hanging 
curtains, and washing windows. The manse 
is small. Across the street is our church, 
and hay lots are on either side. In one of 
the lots the Indians park their ponies and 
carts when they come into town. The 
church is quite large and could seat 176 
people. There will be a Sunday school and 
in another three weeks a choir, but I am 
getting ahead of myself. 


The country is all in wheat and oats, 
roads are dirt, very slippery after a rain. 
There has been no crop for three years, 
and while the people are very poor, they 
are happy and courageous. They all raise 
enough hogs, cows, chickens to keep them 
in eggs, meat, and vegetables the year 
round. 

Thursday. This job is going to take lots 
more running around than I had planned. 
I have seven churches, will hold four ser- 
vices this Sunday and three the next. Must 
drive about seventy-five miles between ser- 
vices. 

Last night we were given a reception 
at the Cut Knife church. The rector of the 
Church of England welcomed us to town, 
the United minister in charge of the pres- 
bytery welcomed us to the field, and the 
home mission secretary for the province 
welcomed us to Canada. There were re- 
freshments afterwards, and all the ladies 
wanted me to try their cakes. . . . Margaret, 
John, and Peggy have, of course, made a 
hit with all who have met them. I am tak- 
ing them on my rounds for the next two 
weeks so that the people can meet them. 
All of this to John’s disgust. “(Have I got to 
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hear you four times on Sunday?” 

Have solved the problem of how to find 
my way around the country. Semi-invalids 
and old people in Cut Knife are delighted 
to accompany me and show me the roads. 
The town doctor is a young Hebrew. . . 
attends my church and seems to be highly 
regarded. 

August 28 . . . another Sunday come 
and gone. Off at 7:30, last service over at 
8:45 P.M., then people in the house till 
eleven. Helped do the washing this morn- 
ing. 

Thursday. Had our first experience with 
Canadian gumbo roads, slid three times 
into the ditch. War talk is all about us, the 
topic of every conversation. 

Saturday night, September 2. . . It is 
certain that Britain will declare war before 
morning. I have just read over my four 
sermons for tomorrow and they will not 
do. I cannot preach them. They do not fit 
the need. Will work tonight till I finish one. 

Monday night. Spent the day visiting 
my farthest families. There were no roads, 
just twisting trails through prairie grass. 
One young mother was very upset. Now 
that war has been declared she fears her 
husband will enlist at once. He is a veteran. 
I asked her what she would do, and she 
said she would stay where she was, that In- 
dians stopped by every few days, and 
neighbors called two or three times a 
month, and that she had flour and sugar 
enough to get through the winter, had car- 
rots and beets and potatoes in sand, could 
kill her own chickens and cure hog meat, 
has two cows for milk and butter. 

All day long, at every home, I urged the 
younger men—boys of seventeen and eight- 


een—to remain home till older, and told 
the older men that when the government 
wanted them they would call. It would 
cost Canada more to care for a family of 
children than any good the father could 
do in service, that men were needed on the 
farms more than ever now. 

Tuesday night. The first man has left 
Cut Knife for the army, the grocery clerk. 
The radio called for enlistment today, ages 
nineteen to forty-one. I am shortly going 
to be in a spot. Already there is question 
about the attitude of the States. Some of 
the men are speaking pretty bitterly. I have 
seen the local priest, and he is doing what 
I have been doing, urging the men to work 
the land and to await instructions. 

September 23 . . . called on. 185 of the 
five hundred families I must visit before 
snow flies. Have averaged six hundred miles 
per week since arrival, awful gas bill. War 
furore and animosity toward the States is 
beginning to die down. I know it will flare 
again when the first casualty list arrives in 
town. 

Baptized seven children last Sunday. 
Had two deaths this past week and two 
funerals, my first. One family decided there 
would be no address, but immediately 
after the service in the home, as I climbed 
into my car to lead the procession to the 
church, they asked me to preach a sermon! 
I had but ten minutes to think of what to 
do, and just as I neared the church I re- 
membered the paper I had written for 
“Pit” Van Dusen on “Immortality.” It 
came to me just as clearly as though I had 
the manuscript before me. 

Am still on the hunt for a closed cutter 
and driving team. 

October 24 . . . winter has arrived with 
a bang, thermometer at fifteen above. Yes- 
terday it began to snow early in the after- 
noon. I had started out on calls, and it 
took me three hours to come the last five 
miles home, being pulled out of a drift by 
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a team on one occasion. 

There should really be three men to do 
this job: one to do preaching, group work, 
and Bible classes; another to do calling; 
and the third to work with the communi- 
ties. It is hard to try to do all. Have to 
watch that none of the three begin to take 
too much time. 

November 1 . . . one other problem. 
There is a beer parlor in Cut Knife right 
across the street from our home. It has 
been in operation for a month and a half 
and is doing but little business. No noise 
and no signs of drunknness. Its license 
could be revoked if two-thirds of the Cut 
Knife people would vote against it next 
month. I have been approached by a com- 
mittee and asked if I would lead the cam- 
paign for signatures. 

The priest and the Anglican will have no 
part in the drive. They feel it does no harm, 
keeps the men in the community. The mer- 
chants want it, for it means business; their 
sales have increased a third. Still another 
group are in favor of it, because should the 
beer go, a package store could come in to 
sell hard liquor, and that would be worse. 

My thought are not settled as yet. A 
quiet campaign to urge our people not to 
patronize it may be the best solution. An 
active drive on my part may hurt the work 
I am trying to do. I do not think I am 
ducking the issue because I am afraid of 
defeat, or am willing to temporize with my 
conscience. But this Cut Knite church is 
the hardest of all, is just beginning to oper- 
ate nicely, and much that has been gained 
would undoubtedly be lost. I want to jump 
into the fight with everything I have— 
come what may—but am I doing the right 
for the church and the work? 

Have solved our water problem. A husky 
boy brings us four gallons of fresh water 
each day for fifty cents a week. He carries 
it three long blocks and is pleased because 
he only expected thirty-five cents. 


Have been asked if I'd consider a call to 
a bigger post, but said not for some time to 
come. Too much to be done right here! 

December 26 . . . preached four times 
Sunday and banged the car through seven- 
ty miles of snow. Had lunch in the car be- 
tween services. Had good congregations, 
even though the thermometer was twenty 
below. The new choirs were grand. 

We got to bed after midnight Sunday 
and were awakened at nine with a long 
distance call from Margaret’s people. I had 
to laugh at Margaret. Tears were running 
down her cheeks while she said, “I am so 
happy you phoned.” 

We sat around our tree and opened our 
packages one by one. Then friends from 
the seven churches began to come in... 
five chickens, four turkeys, jam and jelly, 
cakes and puddings. 

Late afternoon Christmas we struggled 
through the snow to have supper with 
friends in Rock Haven. Started home at 
nine-thirty, and two miles from their farm 
we plowed into a drift and there we stayed. 
Shoveled for a half hour, but no luck. With 
the thermometer at twenty below we 
walked back, got our friends out of bed, 
some hot food into us, and then with a 
team and open sleigh we drove to where 
the care was stuck and yanked it out. When 
I got back to their home my fingers were 
nipped. Started off again, came the long 
way home through a different set of trails 
and arrived tired out at 2:30 A.M. to find 
both fires almost out and our pup leaping 
about our feet in shivering glee. 

A load of frozen fish arrived in town 
this morning, four tons. I have fifty pounds 
ordered and will pack them in snow. They 
will keep till spring. 

Have a wedding tomorrow, will make 
the thirty-mile round trip by cutter... . 
Please, somebody, recommend a book of 
funeral sermons. Have had seven since I 
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have been here and will have three more 
within the next two weeks if the doctor is 
right. 

Had our weekly movie in town last night. 
Outside of radio and newspapers, the war 
seems very far away. Only a few from this 
section have left. (Just looked at the ther- 
mometer, and it is forty-one degrees be- 
low.) 

February 1 . . . I now take five services 
per week and four lectures and travel be- 
tween a hundred and 125 miles behind a 
team. While I am in my towns I give box- 
ing lessons. Church attendance at one ap- 
pointment has almost doubled because of 
the class. One old lady told me she did not 
think it was dignified for me to be doing it, 
but men are turning out that I never saw 
till the class began. I take a sordid pleasure 
in bouncing a right off some youth’s jaw 
who refuses to stop talking in church. 

It is real luxury to ride in my new cutter 
with a tiny stove in it. As soon as I get the 
stove going nicely I shed my fur coat, hat, 
gloves, and boots and ride along in house 
clothes and slippers. 

February 15 . . . this province needs men 
badly, men who are willing to work. From 
the little I have seen of the ministry I can- 
not help but feel that work is one of the 
most important features. 

I still have to be careful to hold myself 
in check, still find myself preaching as 
though all the world were winners, still 
too much emphasis on the fact that now 
is the time when the individual must give 
up or give over. I must learn to include 
more of comfort, forgiveness, love. 

My car has been idle since January, but 
will be on the roads again by mid-April, 
or earlier if spring should come sooner than 
expected. If I could get around fast enough, 
I would use a buggy all summer. Hay is 
cheaper than gas. All goes well . . . happier 
each day . . . thoughts are with you often. 


Evangelical 


Christianity 


and Social Action 


A. H. Behrenberg 


Everyone. in the midst of religious think- 
ing today knows that there is a strong trend 
in certain quarters to Evangelical Christ- 
ianity. Many enlightened ‘moderns’ are 
afraid to look in this direction because they 
feel their liberal position in regard to so- 
cial action would be placed in jeopardy. 
Regardless of the fairness of this attitude, it 
still has to be admitted that there are sev- 
eral outstanding evanglicals who-are vitally 
aware of the social problem and much con- 
cerned with the present situation. 

Today many have found themselves go- 
ing very strongly in the direction of his- 
toric evangelical Christianity. This posi- 
tion demands the following elements: sin- 
fulness of man; sovereignty of God; the ab- 
solute need of revelation, found in its ful- 
ness in the person of Christ; and justifica- 
tion by faith. It should hastily be affirmed 
that insistence must be made that this faith 
cannot be a faith in vacuo, but must be a 
faith that is shown to be real in a true 
Christian life which is manifested in a de- 
veloping personality. A developing Chris- 
tian personality is one that is very much in 
the whirl of life ‘where cross the crowded 
ways of life.’ 

There is nothing easier in the world of 
thought than to proceed from evangelical 
Christianity to other worldliness, antinom- 
ianism, and lack of interest in the so-called 
secular sphere. Psychologically considered 
historic Christianity is dangerous to the de- 
mand for interested and enlighted social 
action. The tendency is to sit down and 
watch the world go by. This is not only 


psychologically dangerous: it is mostly true 
in fact and practice. Many men who claim 
to believe the doctrines of the church fol- 
low this line of thinking: I’m saved, let 
the world go by while I take care of build- 
ing a fortune; all men are sinners—those 
who are at the bottom of the social-eco- 
nomic ladder are there because of their sin; 
the Kingdom of God is not coming in the 
historical order—therefore I will not con- 
cern myself with the attempt to correct 
possible social abuses. Some strongly evan- 
gelical churches, maintaining a doctrinally 
sound position, have constituencies that 
vote as high as ninety-five per cent Re- 
publican every year. That is not to say 
that it is impossible for the Republicans to 
see their social responsibility, but it is to 
say that they usually are not anxious to 
do anything about the economic problems 
that confront our present capitalistic order. 

This danger is not new. It is not even 
recognized anew. Paul met it in those who 
said: Let us sin the more that grace may 
abound the more. Luther met it in the 
Antinomians of his day. The anti-nomian- 
ism of the reformation period lost Belgium 
and almost lost the whole Reformation 
cause. This whole psychological danger 
must be a thorn in the flesh of the evan- 
gelical movement in all times. 

Or another danger is that of bourgeois 
charity. There are many who claim ad- 
herence to the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion church who think their whole social 
responsibility lies in keeping those at the 
bottom of the social structure quiet by 


throwing them an occasional bone. They 
want to keep this charity absolutely free: 
they object to the present relief set-up on 
the basis that it is ‘compulsory charity.’ 
They would rather stand forth in their 
magnificence and throw gold pieces from 
their bulging purses. They want to stand 
in the public places, give their alms, and 
bow benignly when the hoi-poloit applaud 
their magnanimity. 

On the other hand I fail to see where we 
receive a vast number of absolute ethical 
imperatives from the mouth of Jesus of 
Nazareth. This is where liberal thinking 
certainly was in error. They, the liberals, 
did not take Christ’s statements about his 
person seriously. They claimed that these 
were later accretions which were appended 
to ethical teachings of a wandering rabbi 
and were to be understood as proceeding 
from a superstitious era. Still these inter- 
preters claimed that the ethical teachings 
were to be taken absolutely as the true way 
of life which they could somehow reach. 
The ethical imperatives of the Synoptics 
are so extreme that even the best of the 
liberals could not literally accept them as 
standards of life. If they did, their assist- 
ance to a suffering humanity would be 
seriously curtailed, for, did not Jesus of 
Nazareth say: If thy eye offend thee, pluck 
it out, and if thy hand offend thee, cut it 
off. An absolute ethic with a literal inter- 
pretation of the recorded words of the man 
of Galilee would place us in the most em- 
barrassing situations. 

Still I would insist that there are definite 
imperatives for constructive social action 
within the framework of evangelical Chris- 
tianity. None of us is exempt from sin, but 
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that does not mean we are exempt from 
choosing lesser evils. We recognize ourselves 
as we are and proceed to take the course 
which we regard as ultimately constructive. 
The man who has welcomed in faith Christ 
as the incarnate, atoning Son of God will 
see his social responsibility. Otherwise we 
can almost say categorically that he does 
not belong to the true Christian commu- 
nity. 

A personal credo in this thinking insists 
that a man in faith will be presented with 
the imperative for social action. Pity and 
compassion for the ‘underdog’ will be a 
necessary resultant in the believer in grati- 
tude for the divine pity and compassion 
which prompted God to make the sacrifice 
of giving his Son to the world. These im- 
peratives will follow faith as surely as the 
rainbow is revealed after the late afternoon 
shower. Certainly there is a test of real 
faith to be seen in the way a man accepts 
his place of constructive helpfulness in the 
community in which he finds himself. Faith 
cannot exist in a detached, abstract situa- 
tion. It must be appropriate to the needs 
which manifest themselves in the contem- 
porary world. True faith will put a man 
in right relation with god, will give him 
peace within, and will make him want 
to care for the material and spiritual needs 
of his fellow man. 

There is no real antinomy between evan- 
gelical Christianity and enlightened, con- 
structive social action. Psychological dan- 
gers there are, but evangelical Christianity 
gives an imperative for social action in 
such a way that interest in the social situa- 
tion is grounded in a trusting faith that 
cannot result in disillusionment. 


Am I My Brother’s Keeper 
John D. Wolf 


What is this proposal today generally 
called Federation? The psychologist might 
explain it from the point of view that it is 
altogether fitting and natural that man 
should escape from a horrible immediate 
situation such as war by transferring his 
thought and energy to the vision of a uto- 
pia after the war. Boake Carter calls 
“Union Now” a subtle means of British 
propaganda to bring us into the war. Nor- 
man Thomas seems to feel that even con- 
sideration of any such plan is a step in the 
direction of the abyss. 

In 1849 Victor Hugo made one of the 
first modern proposals of this sort. His plan 
called for a “European fraternity,” a 
United States of Europe patterned after 
the United States of America. But Hugo, 
like many another great idealist, spoke his 
piece before its time. “There must be a 
United States of Europe,” he said, “The 
day will come. It has to come.” Even be- 
fore the second inning of the “Thirty Years 
War” the idea of Federation began to 
emerge again in the minds of men who 
sought an answer to international anarchy. 

At present there are three main plans of 
federation before the world though there 
are innumerable variations and adaptations 
thereof. The plan for a Federation or 
United States of Europe has been largely 
based on geographical considerations. The 
original Pan-European plan proposed in 
1923 by Count Coudenhove-Kaiergi of 
Austria called for five great regional fed- 
erations of the world with Europe as one 
such region. Russia and the British Com- 
monwealth would be regarded as federa- 
tions of their own. In 1929, Foreign Min- 
ister Briand recommended before the 


League of Nations Assembly “some sort of 
federal bond” for the peoples of Europe. 
Paul Reynaud, the present Premier of 
France, believes that the present economic, 
political, and military union between 
France and Britain will form a nucleus 
around which an eventual European union 
will develop. 

The second plan proposed by Rosika 
Schwimmer and the Campaign for World 
Government calls for a universal, non-mil- 
itary federation of the world. This proposal 
believes that the only common basis for 
federation could come out of an all-inclu- 
sive constitutional convention of the world 
powers. 

The third plan for federation was pro- 
posed by Clarence K. Streit in his book 
called Union Now (Harpers, 1939). Al- 
ready the book has been published in four 
languages and is the best non-fiction seller 
in England as well having been re-printed 
eleven times in the United States. So thor- 
ough and well done is this proposal for 
Inter-democracy Federal Unionism as a 
nucleus of world government that scarcely 
a speaker talks on the possible outcomes of 
the war without mentioning it. Vaguely 
understood by some and deliberately mis- 
understood by others in light of the imme- 
diate world situation, the plan is briefly 
this: 

Mr. Streit believes a choice must be made 
between “confederation” and true “fed- 
eration.” A confederation was tried, and 
proved ineffective, in the case of the League 
of Nations. The system of entangling al- 
liances, leagues, and power diplomacy in 
which each state retains full sovereignty and 
its own armed forces cannot work for peace 
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and the abolishment of international anar- 
chy because each nation is seeking only 
after its self-interest. In contradistinction, a 
federation would require the turning over 
of all inter-state relations such as police 
power, commerce, communications, money, 
and citizenship to a supra-national author- 
ity based on the democratic republican 
principle of representation. Such an elected 
central authority would be composed of 
executive, legislative, and judicial branches 
to deal with all inter-statae relations. All 
non-self-governing colonies would be trans- 
ferred from national to inter-national con- 
trol. 

Mr. Streit finds his precedents in history 
in the Federations of Switzerland, South 
Africa, Australia, Canada, and the United 
States. 

The type of Federal Unionism that Mr. 
Streit proposes seems to many to strike 
closer to the fundamental problem of inter- 
national anarchy than any other plan yet 
proposed. He does not pretend to know 
when or exactly how such a plan will come 
about. That will depend on a multitude of 
immediate issues centering around the pres- 
ent conflict. It is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent, however, that any lasting solution of 
the problem which does not abridge na- 
tional sovereignty and substitute for it the 
authority of a super-national federal union 
based upon the right of its citizens to con- 
trol its representation is doomed to failure 
before it begins. It also seems true that ex- 
perience has shown us that such a plan 
must start with the particular and grow to 
the general rather than vice-versa. 

Does this mean an entangling alliance; 
i.e. America pulling out the British chest- 
nuts? Undoubtedly there are many narrow 
nationalists hiding behind the skirts of 
Union Now and other similar proposals 
ready to sabotage the plan as soon as it has 
served their own political purposes. Natu- 
rally some of these people are in positions 
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of real authority. But the more realistic and 
sincere federalists see that in an Inter-dem- 
ocracy Federal Union the American people 
could be no more entangled in British and 
French policies than the Oregonians are 
entangled by Indiana or Pennsylvania pol- 
icies in our own Union. The simple reason 
for this is that in a Union there can be only 
a Union foreign policy, determined by the 
people of the whole Union through a 
Union government in whose election the 
citizen of every democracy has an equal 
vote. Therefore it is vital to note that any 
sort of Union is doomed to failure if it 
does not have the groundwork of democra- 
cy upon which the people have a right to 
political and economic change. 


The type of isolationism many of our 
Socialist and Pacifist friends are now pro- 
posing is a negative denial of Christian re- 
sponsibility for a world that science and in- 
vention has brought into closer proximity 
than we dare imagine. This type of “Keep 
Out” isolationism is fundamentally the 
philosophy of historic American foreign 
policy that has helped us justify our denial 
of responsibility for world anarchy. It is too 
bad that God put America on the surface 
of the globe from which we cannot detach 
ourselves. Perhaps it was an act of grace 
that led him to put two oceans between 
America and the sin of war in Asia and Eu- 
rope. The extreme isolationists circumvent 
this “mistake” of nature by a so-called pol- 
icy of “exemplification.” We will justify 
our isolation, they say, by making Democ- 
racy work at home, and then we will send 
inverted Columbuses to Europe and Asia 
spreading the fruits of our prosperity and 
culture. 

What they forget is that science, inven- 
tion, and yes, the whole cosmological and 
natural order have made world order mi- 
perative. Without it we can have neither 
peace nor freedom, neither happiness nor 

(Continued on page 27) 


The Minister and the Social Message 
of the Church 


George Houser 


The church is neglecting a portion of its 
mission in our modern society. For the 
church exists not only to form a fellowship 
of those who are in Christ, and not only 
to bring those into the Christian fellowship 
who are outside of it, and not only to pro- 
claim an ideal toward which the world 
should strive, but to declare the judgment 
of God upon the existing injustices of our 
present day world. 

The church is not only neglecting to 
preach the judgment from the lofty height 
of its ideal, but it is neglecting to meet the 
needs of that vast proportion of our peo- 
ple who are the victims of injustice. The 
church is not preaching the gospel to the 
poor, and is not setting at liberty the cap- 
tive, or restoring sight to the blind. Except 
in a few notable, but unfortunately isolated 


cases, the church does nothing more than 


carry on a settlement house program for 
these dispossessed and disinherited persons. 
This settlement house program is not 
enough. The church cannot be separate 
from the community problems which face 
it, and the greatest community problem 
which faces the church today is the multi- 
tude of people in the world who are victims 
of poverty, sickness, and injustice. The mes- 
sage of the church must ever be a message 
of the times, a message which comes directly 
to grips with the social exigencies of the day 
in which it finds itself. Therefore the social 
message of the church, inspired by a relig- 
ious zeal for a society of justice and love, 
must ever be uppermost, for without a mes- 
sage which meets the social situation, the 
church has no message at all. 


The social message of the church has 
four main roots: First, it must be a message 
of idealism—an idealism that grants vision 
to men with aspirations for a better world; 
idealism that proclaims the gospel of love 
and the relevance of love to the human 
situation; idealism that stirs the human soul 
to its depths with the grandeur of its con- 
ception. 

Second, it must be a message of preach- 
ing—preaching the judgment of God upon 
the prevailing injustices of society from the 
perspective of the ideal. It must be a mes- 
sage which speaks directly to the prevailing 
poverty in the face of plenty, to the plight 
of the sharecropper when a landed aris- 
tocracy is without the worry of insecurity, 
to the abjectness of slum-dwellers when 
other Americans live in comfortable subur- 
ban residential homes, to the poverty of the 
unemployed when certain employers make 
salaries of half a million dollars a year. 

Third, it must be a message of charity— 
charity in giving a helping hand to the vic- 
tims of our social system, in supplying re- 
lief for the hungry and starving, in offering 
better houses to those who live in slums. It 
must offer play space to children who have 
no playground except the busy city street. 
It must offer homes for the aged and de- 
crepit. 

But last (and the other three would not 
be complete without this), the message of 
the church must be one which lends sup- 
port to those forces within our society 
which are trying to organize the victims of 
injustice to demand their own rights. This 
organizing work will be a task of educa- 
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tion—educating workers to see the need of 
unionization, educating slum-dwellers to see 
that collective action is their only hope for 
winning better homes, educating minority 
groups to demand their just place in society. 
But partly also this organizing work will be 
a task demanding action—action in that 
the church should see that it can step into 
a tense situation and support the rights of 
the dispossessed, the underpaid, the under- 
nourished. 

Most ministers come out of seminary 
prepared to be, at best, middle class rad- 
icals. They see that our society today is the 
epitome of injustice. They see also that the 
church should have something to say about 
an unjust social system. They see that the 
message of the church is one of idealism, of 
judgment, of charity, and of education. But 
what they do not see is that the critical so- 
cial situation demands action. 

Liberal ministers are heralded all over 
the country for doing no more than stand- 
ing in their pulpits and “bravely” saying 
that labor should have the right to organ- 
ize. Frequently they think they have done 
enough when they parade their liberalism 
satisfiedly before the world. But more than 
middle class radicalism is demanded of a 
minister today. He should have first hand 
experience in the troubles of the underpri- 
vileged. He should so guide his life that he 
has identified himself with those groups in 
our society which are victims of injustice. 
This means that his message must ever be 
expressed in action. 

This, of course, does not mean that a 
minister should find his work only in an 
underprivileged community. It does mean 
that if he finds his work in a middle or 
upper class community, he must translate 
the fourfold social message of the church to 
meet the community problem he faces. He 
should educate his people to their obliga- 
tion to society. He should lead them to rid 
the world of an unjust economic system. He 


should bring his congregation directly in 
contact with the disinherited. In this way 
a social conscience would be injected into 
the soul of the comfortable middle class 
group. 

But the minister should do more than 
this. He should so guide his personal life 
that it would attest to this sympathy for 
and oneness of purpose with the dispos- 
sessed of our society. He should never ac- 
cept a salary that supplies him with more 
than he needs. He should attempt to keep 
his standard of living down to the level of 
the workers in our society rather than up to 
that of the upper middle classes. He should 
be one of the people, and should be com- 
pletely at home with the proletariat, per- 
haps even more so than with those who are 
so superficial among his middle class church 
members. In this way he can translate the 
social message of the church into action 
in other than the underprivileged commu- 
nity. 

Now there is the matter of translating 
this social message to meet the community 
problems of an underprivileged area. The 
work of the proletarian ministry is as dif- 
ferent from the middle class ministry as the 
rural is from the city ministry. The prob- 
lems are entirely different. When in a lower 
class community, one can no longer speak 
simply in terms of asking his people to ac- 
cept their responsibility for the injustices of 
society, for they are the victims of that in- 
justice. No longer can one speak simply in 
terms of convincing the people that labor 
should be protected in its right to organize, 
for these people are the workers. In a com- 
munity of a minority race, one cannot 
speak simply of getting rid of race preju- 
dice, for this minority is the victim of that 
prejudice. The work of the minister be- 
comes one of educating these people to the 
methods they should use in demanding 
their rights, and then of organizing them to 
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gain the rights that are really theirs by their 
birth into the human race. 

People in underprivilege areas are not 
conscious of their own predicament. They 
do not see that there is any necessity for 
banding together and in organized fashion 
demanding their rights. For instance, at one 
church located in a slum district in New 
York there is a club of boys in which five 
of the members are unemployed and cer- 
tain other are working long hours (sixty a 
week) at a starvation wage (ten dollars a 
week). The problem which a minister in 
this church faces is one of showing these 
boys why they ought to form a group that 
would stick together through thick and thin 
to demand their rights. The trouble is that 
these boys look at their problems. as purely 
individual. They still retain a vision of 
gaining wealth according to the pattern of 
an individualistic society. Therefore, the 
task of the minister, if he wants to create a 
just social order, is one of acquainting boys 
like these with the reality and the depth of 
their social plight, and then organizing 
them. The minister would be making the 
individualistic mistake if he did other than 
this. 

One of the greatest reasons why theo- 
logs do not come out of seminary prepared 
to preach the social message of the church 
and to minister to the needs of the under- 
privileged is that their seminary does not 
pretend to gird them for such a ministry. 
At best a minister is prepared to talk to the 


middle classes in terms of building a just 
society, but not to act in terms of organizing 
the victims to gain their rights. Any ideal- 
istic student who through social and relig- 
ious conviction wants to serve a proletarian 
community or even a middle class commu- 
nity according to a proletarian perspective 
is inevitably going to face problems unpre- 
pared. The seminaries are not preparing 
their students for a prophetic ministry these 
days. 

The plea of theological students who see 
the urgency of the social message of the 
church is that their seminaries help them 
interpret this message. If this task of inter- 
pretation is not done, socially idealistic 
students will lose their idealism. They will 
compromise with the easy and comfortable 
way of middle class America. They need to 
understand how they can proclaim the 
Christian ideal, how they can declare the 
judgment of God against injustice, how 
they can aid the victims of injustice, and 
how they should organize their own lives 
in conformity with their message even if 
they are in a middle or upper class church. 

It should be remembered that this social 
message of the church is not an end in it- 
self. It is only a means to an end. By its 
whole message the church should win per- 
sons of all backgrounds and all classes to 
an acceptance of the leadership of Christ. 
This will in itself insure a society of love 
and justice. This will fulfill the social mes- 
sage of the church. 
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Our Neighborhood Project 
Malcolm White 


New York is a city of contrasts. Even 
when one describes a certain section, he 
must immediately contradict himself to give 
a true picture. Morningside Heights means 
to most people Columbia University, Union 
and Jewish Theological Seminaries, and the 
choice apartment houses along Riverside 
and Morningside Drives. A New Yorker is 
proud of a Morningside Heights address. 
And yet in the shadow of our schools and 
apartments are the slum dwellings of Moy- 
lan Place and La Salle Street, with hun- 
dreds of children playing dangerously in 
the streets and crowding the sidewalks. 
Even closer is 124th Street, which already 
has the beginnings of a new red light dis- 
trict. Beyond 125th Street is Manhattan- 
ville, unknown to most New Yorkers. Those 
who have heard of it say, “Oh, yes, that is 
part of Harlem, isn’t it?” Although the 
Negroes of Harlem are beginning to come 
into Manhattanville, its population is still 
a conglomeration of Irish Catholics, refu- 
gees from the battlefields of Europe, and a 
score of other racial groups. Garages for 
trucking concerns, small factories, dilapi- 
dated stores, and the roar of the elevated 
trains on Broadway add to the confusion 
of this slum area. Social workers no longer 
dare to enter the dark corridors of its slum 
dwellings. The City Planning Commission 
has designated the area as a desirable place 
for a rehousing project. But that, so far, is 
but a hope. 

What has interested the students and 
faculty of Union Theological Seminary is 
the fact that these underprivileged commu- 
nities have been almost completely without 
recreational facilities. The children have no 
good gymnasium, no settlement house, and 
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only small and inadequate park play- 
grounds on the fringe of their neighbor- 
hood. This was all that was offered to six 
thousand children, unable to travel long 
distances and too poor to buy any of the 
expensive forms of amusement. 

So the Seminary began the Union Neigh- 
borhood Center in small quarters on the 
second floor of a condemned building. For 
seven years the Center operated, each year 
crowding in more children. Barnard Col- 
lege and the Seminary provided volunteer 
workers. After its most successful year, 
under the leadership of Mr. James Robin- 
son, the Center was forced to close. The 
work had become too large for the small 
resources. But the Neighborhood Center 
had accomplished its purpose. It made 
many people realize for the first time that 
there is a desperate need for recreation for 
the numerous children living next door to 
the Seminary. And the institutions of the 
neighborhood took up the challenge. River- 
side Church enlarged its program, opening 
its playground to the public for the first 
time. The Seminary lost its gymnasium, but 
it was leased to the Uptown YMCA, which 
threw it open to the community. Mr. James 
Robinson became pastor of a church near- 
by, and his first act was to begin a Neigh- 
borhood Center carrying on many of the 
traditions of the Union Neighborhood Cen- 
ter. Some community leaders persuaded the 
school authorities to open a public school 
in the center of Manhattanville for after- 
school recreation. This is a new school, 
splendidly equipped with two large gym- 
nasiums and an indoor playground which 
can also be used for basketball. 

Seeing the success they had in influenc- 


ing the city authorities to open a public 
school for community center activities, 
some of our community leaders thought it 
wise to organize into an informal commit- 
tee to seek other means of improving the 
recreational opportunities of our neighbor- 
hood. The Student Cabinet and faculty 
members in the Seminary decided that this 
was the best way to continue practical help 
in the community. A Community Repre- 
sentative was appointed, with instructions 
to help create a coordinating committee of 
community leaders interested in recreation. 

In December 1938 the Coordinating 
Committee for Manhattanville and Morn- 
ingside Heights had its first meeting. In its 
year and a half of existence it has several 
concrete accomplishments to its credit. An 
outdoor playspace sub-committee, headed 
by Father Ford of Corpus Christi Church, 
secured needed improvements to the two 
playgrounds on the fringe of the area. But 
the committee is still pointing to the trag- 
edy of the newly renovated Riverside Park. 
No play areas exist between 110th and 
145th Streets. Boys who attempt to play 
ball in the park, where once they played 
before it was “improved,” are now chased 
off the “grass” by the park attendant. The 
committee has not yet finished its task. 

Though the intercession of the Coordi- 
nating Committee the W.P.A. has opened 
a Music Project in the Manhattanville Day 
Nursery. This Project provides voice and 
instrumental lessons for young people and 
adults on week nights, and for small chil- 
dren on Saturdays. 

Lincoln School, the experimental high 
school of Teachers College, was surrounded 
by apartment houses owned by John D. 
Rockefeller. Finding it impossible to oper- 
ate them successfully, he tore them down 
and gave the land to Lincoln School to be 
used as a playground. Members of the Co- 
ordinating Committee thought it a shame 
to have this playground only for school 


children, and empty after school hours. As 
a matter of fact, the playground was not 
empty, for the children continually climbed 
the fence. But why not welcome them in? 
Soon the students and parents of Lincoln 
School were convinced that the playground 
should be opened to the community. Mr. 
Robinson’s community Center and St. 
Joseph’s Church are already using the play- 
ground, and other organizations have al- 
ready applied. These are the most concrete 
accomplishments of the Coordinating Com- 
mittee—recreational opportunities which 
might not now be existing if it were not for 
the vigilance of the committee. 

In the coming year the Seminary will 
have Mr. William Shelby as its Community 
Representative. He will continue to help 
the Coordinating Committee. But to make 
the work more real to the seminary, he will 
have a close relationship to the new play- 
ground at Lincoln School. While organized 
groups are playing on part of the large 
grounds, the rest will be opened to others 
who may drift in. If volunteer workers can 
be secured from the seminary, guidance 
and leadership can be offered to these casu- 
al groups. Lincoln Playground can be part- 
ly the Seminary’s playground, to make it 
more valuable to the boys and girls who 
come there to play. On the edge of ever- 
expanding Harlem, and on the border of 
Manhattanville, this playground is in the 
midst of vital social change. No spot in the 
city offers more opportunities to socially- 
minded students. 

There are three reasons why the work of 
the Coordinating Committee is extremely 
important. First of all, most New Yorkers 
do not know that Morningside Heights and 
Manhattanville have any problems at all. 
City officials, especially, still consider Morn- 
ingside Heights to be over-privileged, and 
still think of Manhattanville as part of Har- 
lem. When improvements are made, Har- 
lem needs them most; but to help Harlem 
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is not to help Manhattanville. Through 
City Recreational Conferences and other 
means the Coordinating Committee is at- 
tempting to focus attention on the increas- 
ing needs of our neglected people. 

Secondly, the present trend of our gov- 
ernment is to spend less and less for recrea- 
tion. When the city Board of Education 
had to reduce its budget, recreation was the 
first item to be cut out entirely. The Park 
Department does not have sufficient funds 
to provide all its playgrounds with recrea- 
tional leadership. The W.P.A. is cutting its 
number of recreation leaders by a third or 

a half. With these reductions, all commu- 
nities must suffer. And unless someone con- 
stantly impresses our officials with the des- 
perate need of Manhattanville and part of 
Morningside Heights, these communities 
will suffer, and more vocal communities 
will be better cared for. Our Coordinating 
Committee is the mouthpiece of socially- 
minded citizens and leaders. 

. Finally, there is great spiritual value in 
having a fellowship of the socially-conscious 
professional and lay people of the neigh- 
borhood. The Coordinating committee in- 
cludes in its numbers leaders of the Cath- 
olic, Protestant, and Jewish institutions; 
social service agencies and civic clubs are 
represented. And other citizens who are in- 
terested in recreation are encouraged to 
join. Several leaders who work not many 
blocks from one another have met for the 
first time at one of the meetings. We have 
a wealth of leadership on the “hill,” many 
organizations working for the same good 
ends. But aside from the Coordinating 
Committee, there is.no easy way for the 
leaders to meet one another, and be sure 
they are not duplicating efforts. We have 
a real organic community only when its 
enlightened members come to friendly un- 
derstanding with one another. 

It is absolutely essential, therefore, that 


the work of the. Coordinating Committee 
be continued. The members of the commit- 
tee have the resources at their command to 
meet the pressing needs of the community. 
The success of the Union Neighborhood 
Center has convinced the church leaders 
and social service workers of the commu- 
to express its social vision in a concrete 
program. We in the seminary are vitally 
concerned over the distressing conditions 
in Europe and Asia. But it is heartening to 
hear often repeated: “Well, we have no 
right to criticize other countries if we ne- 
glect our social problems here at home.” 
The shadows of Seminary towers point 
to needs we must not forget. 


Am I My Brother’s Keeper? 
(Continued from page 21) 


prosperity. The achievement of this ideal 
demands sacrifice on the part of all. Paul 
put this mildly when he said, “For the body 
is not one member, but many. . . . And 
whether one member suffereth, all the 
members suffer with it” (Acts 12:14,26). 
Do not infer from this that I mean we must 
enter this war; but rather, specifically, let 
us agree that America will have to assume 
her burden of suffering, the sacrifice of her 
national privileges of sovereignty if we and 
the whole world are to achieve peace and 
justice. 

For some of us the challenge of “Keep 
America out of War” and the bringing of 
peace and justice by exemplification at 
home is not enough. Out of the welter of 
suffering to be endured we must fashion a 
new world that is something better than a 
stale reflection of the old, bled white. Am I 
my brother’s keeper because I expect him 
to follow my example or because I earn- 
estly seek to share his joys and sorrows? 
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Letters 


R. E. Meets the Crisis 


(In response to “Religious Education 
and The Crisis,” by Franklin Littell, in the 
March Union Review. 


During recent years “Religious Educa- 
tion” has developed and transformed much 
within the church. Broad vistas of progres- 
sive development have marked the church’s 
horizon. Now, historic development outside 
the church has struck the bulwarks before 
a too influential group of religious educa- 
tionists have gathered a really great follow- 
ing. Those who have believed in this new 
education are not discouraged. Theirs is as 
great a sense of “crisis” as any. Religious 
educationists welcome those who sense the 
need for a “reexamination” to find the 
“unique” in Christianity. Have they not 
been doing just that for years? 

We have not lost the “compelling urgen- 
cy of the Gospel.” Program has not taken 
the place of ultimate purpose. Our main 
interest still is in human persons. We still 
distrust dogma because we believe in the 
Gospel. We are interested in what happens 
tomen!... 

It has been charged that we dismiss the 
“new departure” and commend the com- 
placent attitude. The charge is ill-founded 
for religious education hsa cried till hoarse, 
“follow and become.” We need not distort 
any Bible record to show that we do or do 
not speak with authority. We need but cor- 
rectly quote, “Do you will to be made 
whole?” We still ask for a change of will, 
a conversion, but we have realized that 
the question must be asked. We do not 
command; we interrogate, even as Jesus 

Other teachers have profoundly kept 
their logical philosophical systems com- 


pletely without blemish though it meant 
that persons had to take what passes like so 
many submissive oysters, while Jesus sacri- 
ficed logic for the sake of personality. . . . I 
believe that Jesus and the First Christian 
preachers depended, for a response from 
persons, upon a spirit already resident with- 
in the human heart. As for authority, the 
Spirit that gave “oneness” to the relation- 
ship between Father and Son was the Su- 
preme Mover among men. That was the 
“deep” that “calleth unto deep.” That was 
love, the social bond. That was the power 
of a Gospel, product of a resurrection faith 
that could change a world... . 


Perhaps we have too long sought to em- 
phasize only the “Spark of the Divine,” but 
turning to any emphasis that only speaks of 
the Demonic in man or teaches only a log- 
ical system of words will not help. “We 
need to search out the iniquity of man, but 
we are also duty-bound to bring him to sal- 
vation!” We meet men “where they are” 
when we see man imperfect, but are sure 
that he has the capacity to hear “be thou 
perfect.” 

The methods that we have learned shall 
not be lost if they are grounded, not in any 
system of thought, but in the Spirit of 
Christ. The Divine Alchemy of love work- 
ing through us can still change a world. 
No, we shall not die in a Gradualism. We 
are not lacking revelation. The difficulty is 
not a lack of creeds, not a lack of thought, 
not a lack of revelation, but—we are not 
revelation. We ourselves do not reveal 
Christ to other men. Men won’t take 
knowledge of us because we have been with 
the historians and philosophers. They will 
when they “perceive” that we have “been 
with Jesus” and approach them as He did. 


FRED CARLAN DEMAREST 
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Dare You Face 
Facts? 
By MURIEL LESTER 


This is a jolting book, placing responsibility 
for the current ills of the world where it 
properly belongs—on the individual con- 
science. 

This is a challenging book, successful in mak- 
ing the reader sense that he is confronted by 
two alternatives—a continuance of the pres- 
ent thoughtless course, or a difficult upward 
path. 

This is a constructive book, showing what 
we can do as individuals through prayer and 
through knowledge and understanding. (The 
section on prayer is virtually a manual for 
personal devotions.) 

Miss Lester says of Americans, “No other 
people has such initiative, such resourceful- 
ness... you could save the world . . . Dare 
you?” $1.25 


Forty Years a 
Country Preacher 
By GEORGE B. GILBERT 


A worthy successor to The Horse and Buggy 
Doctor and Country Lawyer. Illustrated, $2.75 


Non-Violence in 
an Aggressive World 


By A. J. MUSTE. “He is the No. 1 U. S. 
pacifist.” —Time. 


The Inner Life 


By C. F. ANDREWS. This last work of a 
beloved writer tells how he found the inner 
peace of Christ. $1.00 


The Christ 


New HARPER Books 


$2.00 


The Meaning of 
Happiness 
By ALAN W. WATTS 


What have the ancient sages, the great re- 
ligions, and modern psychology discovered 
about happiness? 

Here is the wisdom of the world’s greatest 
thinkers to show you where happiness lies. 
Included is an unusually interesting view of 
the Christian approach. 

This book will be a surprise and a help to 
many. For here is no superficial “technique.” 
Instead, here is emphasis upon the quality of 
life, and upon insights about ourselves as we 
are now that brings happiness and the strength 
to bear both joys and sorrows. It will prove 
most applicable in the work of those helping 
others find an answer to problems of adjust- 
ment. $2.50 


I Have Seen 
God Do It 


By SHERWOOD EDDY 


“A vivid personal testimony of God’s work in 
human life.”—Religious Book Club Bulletin. 
“He ranges from personal, dynamic religion in 
the life of the individual to the keen, ethical 
problem of war in the world today.”—Brook- 
lyn Eagle. 

“Dramatic testimony of religious faith.”—The 
Christian Leader. $2.50 


By A. E. WHITHAM. Sermon-essays on the 
sacramental nature of the universe. “A golden 


book.” —foseph Fort Newton. $1.50 


Established 1817 HARPER & BROTHERS At All Booksellers 
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| For Modern, 
| Pedagogical, SOund Sunday 
Schoo] Courses, try 
The Constructive 
Studies 
(Formerly Publisheg by the 
University of Chicago Press), 
Write for descripting Circulay 


Current Religious Literature 


Reviews of Varied Significant Books 


Religion in America 


Religion: Yesterday and Today by Henry Sloane 
Coffin. Cokesbury Press, Nashville, 1940. 
(To be published in June) 


In the six chapters of this book Dr. Coffin has 
collected a mass of material, illustrating the differ- 
ent phases in the religious life of America during 
the last fifty years. They reveal a breadth of read- 
ing surprising in one who carries the heavy execu- 
tive responsibilities of the head of a great Sem- 
inary. Indeed, if one were to raise a question about 
the book, it would be that the wide range of 
topics covered and the many witnesses cited, leave 
one with a sense of confusion as to what the dom- 
inant trends really are and whither the main 
stream of development is tending. 

Dr. Coffin might well reply that this criticism is 
really a compliment, for the characteristic mark 
of the age in which we are living is just this sense 
of confusion and disillusionment, and one could 
not draw a truthful picture of the world in which 
we live which did not register this fact. 

Dr. Coffin’s six chapters deal successively with 
six different phases of the religious contrast he 
describes: the challenge of evolutionary science, 
the reémphasis upon the divine immanence, the 
changes brought about by biblical criticism, the 
new interest in religious experience, the reviving 
social conscience, and the changes in the view of 
the conception and function of the Church. Every 
chapter is full and most interestingly documented ; 
and in each the changes which the years have 
brought are recalled and illustrated. Anyone who 
wishes to understand the present religious situation 
in America and the issues with which the theo- 
logians of the future must deal, will find these 
chapters indispensable. It is good to be reminded 
in these days of uncertainty and disillusionment 
that a psychologist of William James’ penetrating 
intelligence, could write to a friend: 


“Old chap! I have read up many queer 
religions. There is nothing like the old thing 
after all. I have looked into most philosophical 
systems and I have seen none that will work 
without God.” 


And this is only a sample of the rich material 
with which these chapters abound. 


ADAMS BROWN 


American Faith by Ernest Sutherland Bates. Nor- 
ton, 1940, $3.75. 


The late Ernest Sutherland Bates had a lively 
interest in the relation of religion to social life. In 
his posthumous magnum opus he traces the rela- 
tion of American political life, more particularly of 
American democracy, to Protestantism. He rightly 
sees in Protestantism the mainspring of American 
democratic theory. This conviction prompts him to 
examine the European roots of American Prote- 
stantism in his introductory chapters, and then to 
trace the transmutation of Protestant thought and 
life on the virgin soil of America. 

As a series of independent studies of the various 
types of Protestantism which enter into the stream 
of American thought, the book is very interesting. 
There is, however, no great cohesion in the work 
as a whole. Mr. Bates is too much the modern 
rationalist to appreciate fully those aspects of the 
Protestant faith which do not have an immediate 
social relevance; and he is not clear about the rela- 
tion of French rationalism to sectarian Protestant- 
ism in their several contributions to the American 
democratic tradition. 


The New Testament 


The Gospel of the Kingdom by Frederick C. Grant. 
Macmillan, 1940, pp. xvii, 204. $2.00. 


In these six chapters Dr. Grant offers an inter- 
pretation of Jesus and Mis mission which is both 
critical and constructive. Professor Burkitt of 
Cambridge used to argue that a motto for the 
whole of the New Testament might be found in 
the words, “they thought that the Kingdom of 
God should immediately appear.” This vague 
hope or expectation only became a gospel when 
Jesus so preached and lived that men realized the 
Kingdom had begun to appear. Dr. Grant addresses 
himself to the task of comparing the literary and 
historical forms in which this realization was held 
during the first century by Christ’s followers, and 
bases on the results a view of His mission which 
finds there the beginning of the Church, instead 
of belittling the figure of the Master. The King- 
dom announced and introduced by Jesus was a 
religious order of things resting on the acknowl- 
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edgment ‘of God as the supreme Father and Ruler 
of the world, it is argued, but this was intended to 
be realised here and now. It was not of the world 
but it was to be in the world, and in the world 
not as a human program of Zionism or even of 
social reform but as a divine revelation and crea- 
tion. 


With care and skill the author distinguishes the 
different emphases which are to be traced in vari- 
ous circles of primitive Christianity at different 
stages, as the Palestinian tradition passed through 
this circle and that of tense interpretation. He re- 
fuses to allow that the hope was purely or mainly 
apocalyptic. He is disposed to regard the messianic 
strain as less important than some scholars have 
held it to be. In particular he objects to the “mon- 
strous interpretation of the Gospel” in Barthianism, 
entering a timely protest against the contemporary 
tendency to yield to apocalyptic moods in studying 
the gospels. One of the masterly things about the 
book is its avoidance of onesidedness. No reader 
can fail to be impressed by the author’s concern 
to do justice to every factor in the problem, in- 
stead of fitting the data into conformity with a 
single foregone hypothesis. 


Dr. Grant’s pages will be of immense help to 
those who desire a candid, positive, and religious 
estimate of the subject. He has his eye on the 
permanent value of the subject for today, on the 
living West no less than on the ancient East, and 
it is the scholarly method of his treatment that 
lends effect to his conclusions about Jesus as Lord 
of the Kingdom and the inspiration of the Gospel. 
He is an unashamed liberal. It is most welcome to 
find him saying a good word for Ritschlianism, a 
movement whose limitations are much more ob- 
vious to our hasty, ungrateful generation than its 
services. He is not a liberal who believes that 
Christianity has any “set of blue prints for the 
building of Utopia.’”’ What Christianity has, in 
the gospel, is “a motive, the motive without which 
neither Utopia nor even the blue prints for its 
construction would have either meaning or pos- 
sibility.” And this motive is bound up with the 
divine personality of a Christ who is “unique,” 
One to be worshipped as well as studied. One of 
the most attractive features of the book is the 
combination of an unflinching historical con- 
science with a reassuring conviction that the gospel 
of the Kingdom neither was nor is a pious delu- 
sion. For this, as well as for some crisp scattered 
comments upon things ancient and modern, we are 
deeply indebted to the author. His work will clear 
up many a mind, and it ought to put fresh confi- 
dence into those who are prepared to follow the 
principles of his competent leadership. 


James MorFatt 
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Understanding the Parables of our Lord by Albert 
E. Barnett. Cokesbury, 1940, pp. 223. $2.00. 


Here is a readable, modern exposition of the 
parables of Jesus designed to bring out their values 
for present-day religious education and evangelism. 
The text used is Professor Goodspeed’s in the 
American Translation of the Bible. The author 
distinguishes (1) the context or setting, which 
usually gives the parable a particular ‘slant’ as we 
read it now in one of the Gospels, (2) the mean- 
ing the parable had for the evangelist, (3) the 
interpretation of its imagery and concepts, and 
(4) the point it had in the ministry and teaching 
of Jesus. 


The approach is modern. For example the escha- 
tological implication is recognized where it occurs 
—without reference, however, so far as I can see, 
to Dodd’s treatment in his Parables of the King- 
dom. Even the modern hypotheses are here: the 
Good Samaritan was probably originally a good 
Israelite (transformed by Luke to suit his wider 
purpose) ; the Elder Brother may belong to a dis- 
tinct parable; the Cruel Vinedressers may come 
from the early church rather than from Jesus; the 
tenants are share-croppers. But the aim of the 
author is not simply to modernize, but to use 
the parables, and to get from them the fullest 
available teaching value for the church today, in 
1940. 

We need more such books, taking criticism for 
granted, or rather the results of criticism, and 
then pressing on to make clear and unmistakable 
the deep religious values remaining—or resulting— 
after criticism has done its work. 


Frepericx C. GRANT 


Hope for the Church 


The Gospel and the Church, A Study of Distortion 
and Its Remedy: The Merrick Lectures for 
1939. By Charles E. Raven. Scribner, 1940, 
pp. 231. 


In this book, Canon Raven confronts us with the 
central problem of theology: the relation between 
the Gospel and the Church. Like all that he writes, 
the book is fresh, interesting and provocative; but 
it deserves attention most of all because of its 
combination of a clear insight into the central 
problems of theology and their bearing upon the 
practical tasks of the Church. These problems have 
to do with the Christians’ attitude towards nature, 
towards history, and towards institutional Chris- 
tianity. At all these points the author sees a distor- 
tion of the position of primitive Christianity, and 
so of the Gospel which that Christianity enshrined. 
This distortion appears in that attitude towards 


nature in that the original Christian conviction as 
to the unity of God’s action as Creator and Re- 
deemer has been succeeded by a dualism which 
dismisses nature as religiously neutral and sees in 
Redemption the intervention from time to time of 
the transcendent, miracle working God. It appears 
further in the attitude towards history in that the 
central Christian truth that through the incarna- 
tion God uses history as a vehicle of His self-man- 
ifestation is emptied of its meaning by the denial 
of any redemptive significance to pre-Christian his- 
tory or for that matter to post-Christian history 
apart from the history of the Church. It appears 
finally, in the transfiguration of the original con- 
ception of the Church as the community of the 
redeemed to that of a legal institution to which 
God has committed the task not only of conserv- 
ing the primitive Christian tradition but of organ- 
izing society in a way to maintain its own prestige. 


Yet for all the difficulty he sees ahead, Canon 
Raven is not ready to abandon hope for the or- 
ganized Church. “In times of bewilderment and 
turmoil when nation rises against nation and men’s 
hearts are fainting for fear, there is good reason to 
look for a fresh manifestation of the Son of Man, 
a fresh achievement of Christian community. That 
the world is ready for such a resurrection is clear 
from the enthusiasm which defective gospels, the 
apocalyticism of the Communist or the racialism 
of the Nazi, have aroused. That the official 
churches show little sign of it need not be sur- 
prising; the Christ cometh not by observation but 
to simple folk in a stable. That it will come if the 
proper conditions are recognized and fulfilled is a 
conviction which no Christian will deny and 
which nature and history validate.” 

And those conditions today are the same that 
they have always been. First, “the expectation, the 
Divine discontent, the readiness for faith and ad- 
venture, the sense of crisis and urgency of which 
the eschatology of Apocalyptic is the classical ex- 
pression!” (p. 243). Then a theology which re- 
turns to the Holy Spirit its central place in our 
thought of God. Finally a new sense of commu- 
nity in which common loyalty to Christ bears fruit 
in common service and common love. 


ADAMS BROWN 


Personal Pastoral Work 


Psychology and Pastoral Work by Eric S. Water- 
house. Cokesbury, 1940. $2.50. 


The title of this book would lead one to assume 
that in it the author discusses the distinctly pastoral 
functions of the ministry with special reference to 
the contributions of psychology to such work. But 


anyone who buys the book with this expectation 
will be disappointed. The author discusses the full 
range of ministerial responsibilities—preaching, 
worship, Sunday School, business administration, 
and the like. In most of this discussion, he draws 
upen his experience as a minister with no use of 
psychology except the practical, common-sense 
type which every canny minister has had. The 
definitely psychological discussion occupies little 
more than a third of the book and is for the most 
part added to the other sections. 


By far the best part of the book is in those sec- 
tions where the author has drawn upon his own 
ministerial experience. While some of the material 
gives evidence of dating and is no longer as rele- 
vant as in the author’s early life, and while still 
other sections are more pertinent to the British 
than to the American scene, the theological student 
as well as the minister will find a rich mine of ma- 
terial, concrete in presentation and often showing 
unusual insight into ministerial problems and what 
can be done to meet them. 


Not so favorable an appraisal can be made of the 
psychological material. The author says in the in- 
troduction that teaching psychology and philosophy 
has occupied the latter half of his life after he had 
spent the first half in ordinary pastoral work. His 
psychology gives the impression of the arm-chair 
variety and is not integrated with his other think- 
ing. His review of the schools of psychology in 
Chapter II is hardly adequate. While fundamental 
criticism can be made of Freudian psychology, his 
chapter on psychoanalysis is so influenced by his 
own evident prejudices that it fails to give any real 
understanding of the psychoanalytic contribution 
and seems, in fact, a misrepresenttaion of this ap- 
proach. The cases from his pastoral counseling 
which he presents have been dealt with in about 
the same way as any minister without special train- 
ing in this field would handle them. Certainly this 
is a degree of skill not to be despised, but there is 
little evidence that his psychology helped him. In- 
deed, one wonders if these cases have not been 
taken from the first half of his life before he en- 
tered upori psychological specialization. He usually 
has dealt only with the symptoms of difficulty, but 
has shown resourcefulness in ways of relieving these 
symptoms. His idea of the treatment of difficulties 
as evidenced in his own repeated statements has 
reached only the level of suggestion which forms 
an important part of all his psychology. Illustra- 
tive of this emphasis is his statement: “Tact in 
leadership consists very largely in getting your 
people to take your way under the impression that 
they are taking their own.” 


Harrison §S. 
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Ona Christian Philosophy 


Christianity and Philosophy by Etienne Gilson. 
Translated by Ralph McDonald, with an in- 
troduction by Fr. Gerald B. Phelan. Sheed and 
Ward, 1939, pp. xxvi, 134. $2.00. 


No one has presented the historical case for a 
“Christian philosophy” more persuasively than 
Professor Gilson. (See his The Spirit of Medieval 
Philosophy). In the present volume his argument 
is primarily systematic. He examines various con- 
ceptions of the relations between faith and reason 
which would make a Christian philosophy a con- 
tradiction in terms. He then tries to show that 
Catholicism removes the contradiction, and that it 
alone can do so. 

The first chapter (“Nature and Philosophy’’) 
was originally delivered as a lecture to Protestant 
theological students in Paris; and it, together with 
the second chapter (“Calvinism and Philosophy’’), 
should prove to be of especial interest to readers 
of this Review. Here one finds a well-tempered 
and yet incisive Thomist appraisal of the attitude 
toward natural theology which characterized Lu- 
ther and Calvin, and which has reasserted itself in 
Barthianism. 

Professor Gilson’s main thesis, of course, is that 
Catholicism can reconcile theology and philosophy 
without absorbing the latter entirely into the for- 


mer. In so doing, it makes room for a natural 
knowledge of God which grace “restores” instead 
of “suppressing” (p. 24); and the central dispute 
between Calvinism and Thomism emerges at this 
point. After eliminating certain Protestant miscon- 
ceptions, such as the assumption that “Scholast- 
icism” tries to provide a rational foundation for 
revealed theology, the author turns his attention to 
Calvinism’s own position. It criticizes Thomism for 
substituting knowledge for faith at certain points, 
specifically concerning the existence of God; and 
yet, in the author’s opinion, Calvinism itself must 
confront the distinction between a limited natu- 
ral knowledge of God and a faith in God as triune 
and incarnate. For example, one philosophical po- 
sition can stand much nearer the full truth con- 
cerning the Godhead than another, and _ theo- 
logians should be able to do justice to this fact. 
And though Calvin may have admitted an innate 
knowledge of God only for the sake of depriving 
reason of any claims to be able to prove it, this 
innate certitude must still be either natural or 
supernatural. In other words, Calvinism has fallen 
into the inconsistency of trying to retain a place 
for a natural knowledge of God while at the 
same time renouncing natural theology. 

The place of natural theology in Calvin’s 
thought has been a notorious bone of contention 
between Barth and Brunner. However, if one ac- 
cepts Professor Gilson’s interpretation, he will be 
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compelled to admit that Barth resolves the above 
antinomy only by going further than Calvin him- 
self. The author expresses the point with charac- 
teristic wit: “Philosophy, though not less com- 
pletely lost in the Calvinism of Calvin than in the 
Lutheran-Calvinism of K. Barth, nevertheless can 
in the former retain some hope of salvation, and 
it is precisely faith which, by absorbing it, will 
accomplish its rescue. . . . All the Barthian Cal- 
vinist asks of philosophy is that it recognize itself as 
damned and remain in that condition” (p. 47). 

The last three chapters are largely devoted to 
an argument which is designed to convince fel- 
low Catholics that philosophy should be recognized 
as the servant of theology, but as a servant which 
possesses rights of its own and performs indis- 
pensable functions. If one may say so charitably, 
the sort of authoritarian precedents to which Pro- 
fessor Gilson appeals makes the reviewer glad tha: 
he is a Protestant. 

The book does perform an important service for 
Protestant theologians, however, by issuing a chal- 
lenge. Is it true that Catholicism alone can pro- 
vide a place for philosophy within the frame- 
work of Christian faith? On page 21 Professor 
Gilson writes: “The danger which besets the Pro- 
testant is either straight Manichaenism, which is 
a corruption of the very principle of the Reform, 
or a certain liberalism, which is its abandonment.” 
Many will agree with him that the solution of this 
dilemma involves a Christian philosophy; and if 
we cannot accept the Catholic variety, it behooves 
us to look to that which we have corrupted or 
abandoned. 

Davwm E. Roserts 
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The Bible of the World edited by Robert O. Bal- 
lou. Viking Press, 1939. $5.00. 


A substantial volume of 1415 pages, by a literary 
man whose vocation is that of a “ghost writer,” 
but who is deeply interested in religion and widely 
read in its literature. Covers nine of the eleven 
living historic organized systems: Hinduism, Jain- 
ism, Buddhism, Confucianism, Taoism, Zoroastrian- 
ism, Mohammedanism, Judaism, and Christianity. 
Selections from their primary documents and, in 
some cases, also from important later writings. 
Much superior to another similar and almost simul- 
taneous compilation, The Bible of Mankind. 


The World’s Religions, A Short History by Charles 

Braden. Cokesbury, 1939. $1.50. 

Here is a very brief account, within about 200 
pages, of the religions of primitive peoples and all 
the living systems and also all the chief dead re- 
ligions. The book is valuable as an effort in very 
cursory form “to present the most important fea- 
tures of the great faiths of the world.” A keenly 


discerning reader is able, without much difficulty, 
to discern the naturalistic philosophy which 
emerges repeatedly, despite explicit disavowal. The 
publisher’s jacket-cover praises the book quite fair- 
ly: “Not apologetic, but historical, it passes no 
judgment and expresses no prejudice, but leaves 
the reader to form his own conclusions as to the 
value of each faith described.” 


Civilization in East and West, An Introduction to 
the Study of Human Progress by Henry Norman 
Spalding. Oxford University Press, 1939. $4.25. 
A remarkably appreciative, yet discerning, pres- 

entation of the contributions of the chief religions 
of the Orient and Occident to the progress of an 
inclusive and co-operative Kingdom of God upon 
earth. The author is an ardent student and friend 
of the Orient, without ever having traveled in per- 
son to the Eastern hemisphere. For the sake of 
helping a growing interfusion of a genuine world- 
culture, he has established at his alma mater, Ox- 
ford University, the Spalding Lectureship in Chi- 
nese as well as the Spalding Professorship of Ori- 
ental Philosopnies and Ethics. 


Hinduism, or Christianity? A Study in the Dis- 
tinctiveness of the Christian Message by Sydney 
Cave. Harpers, 1939. 

The Haskell Lectures given in the Graduate 
School of Theology at Oberlin in 1939 constitute 
the ninth volume published by the professor of 
theology in London University, who for several 
years was a missionary in India, and who is now 
principal of New College, London. 
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Miss Harkness, in the Mendenhall Lectures at 
DePauw University, has aimed “to state in outline 
the basic and perennial, and therefore the living, 
convictions of the Christian Church.” In the title, 
The Faith by Which the Church Lives, she em- 
phasizes three elements: “We are talking here 
about a faith, not a body of creedal formut!ations; 
about the faith of the Church, not just the beliefs 
of any aggregation of well-meaning persons; about 
the faith by which the Church lives, not that by 
which it argues.” 

In a world crisis, Miss Harkness finds convincing 
symbols of the Church Universal in four interna- 
tional conferences which she has attended—the 
great gatherings at Oxford, Madras, and Amster- 
dam, and the smaller meeting of church leaders at 
Geneva in July, 1939, on the eve of the outbreak 
of war. Christians, she maintains, must speak with 
authority of a faith of which the touchstone is the 
mind of Christ. It is in the reality of the incarna- 
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tion that Jesus Christ is God’s gift to man for our 
salvation, and faith in Jesus Christ means faith.in 
man and faith in God. In the power of Christ 
through the church is strength for the realization 


of the world community and the establishment of 


brotherhood within the state. 

In her conclusion Miss Harkness expresses her 
credo: belief in God, the creator, judge, and re- 
deemer; belief in man, in Christ, in the Kingdom, 
and in the Church; belief in the duty of the 
Christian to bear witness to his faith, and in the 
limitless resources of God for every situation. 
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Eucene W. Lyman retires at the end of this 
year after twenty-two years:as professor of philoso- 
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Ep Capican, last year a student at Union, is now 
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provinces of Canada. 

A. H. BEHRENBERG, Princeton Th.M., is a grad- 
uate student at Union. 

Joun D. Wo tr, a meinber of the Junior Class, is 
chairman of the “Union Now” group at the sem- 
inary. 
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Matcotm WuiTteE, a senior, has been the repre- 
sentative of the student body of Union in its com- 
munity work for the past two years. 

All book reviewers are members of the faculty of 
Union Theological Seminary. 
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